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Art. IL—DEAN J, E. LATIMER. 


Prosagry no man in Methodism filled so important a position 
with such signal ability and yet drew so little attention to him- 
self as the late Dean of the School of Theology of Boston 
University—Rev. James Elijah Latimer, §.T.D. He was born 
at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 7, 1826, and died at Auburndale, Mass., 
Nov. 27, 1884. The ignorance of the Church in regard to one 
of the foremost scholars the first century of Episcopal Method- 
ism has produced is a striking proof of his humility. It never 
occurred to Dean Latimer to prepare any autobiographical notes, 
or even to preserve a file of his large correspondence. This fact, 
together with the fact that his life, like that of all scholars, was 
mainly interior, renders impossible any extended biography. 
Happily, however, he came in contact with some of the best 
minds of his generation, and the varying impressions of these 
witnesses may possibly enable those who never knew him to 
obtain a more life-like picture of the man than a volume of dry 
details could give. The impression he produced was so clear 
and simple, and the independent estimates.of his character are 
so accordant, that our readers are in no danger of being con- 
fused by conflicting opinions. 

We begin with a charming sketch of Dr. Latimer’s boyhood 
from .a letter of reminiscences written by his gifted wife; a 
sketch so full of interest that one might wish she had carried 
forward the story to its close. 

At the time of Mr. Latimer’s birth his father was a teacher. Soon 


afterward the family moved to Brooklyn, N.Y. Here the father 
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opened a private school, which James attended at a very early 
age. When five and a half years old his mother took him to see 
his Connecticut relations, via the Sound. Upon the boat a gen- 
tleman took a fancy to the little fellow, and asked him various 
geographical questions of constantly increasing difficulty. Find- 
ing all his replies accurate, the stranger at last said, “ Can you 
tell me where the city of Hardscrabble is ? The child paused a 
moment to think, and then promptly answered, “ That, sir, is not 
down upon my map.” When eight years old the boy was studying 
both Latin and Greek, but was not for a moment allowed by his 
discreet parents to think that his scholarship was in any way re- 
markable. There was, indeed, a striking meongruity between 
his scholarship and his deportment. His boyish gleefulness and 
wit were irrepressible; and upon one occasion, after a most com- 
mendable translation from the Fifth Book of Cesar, he was cor- 
rected for inciting the entire school to laughter by one of his 
mirth-provoking sallies. At eleven years of age the youthful 
student had mastered all the arithmetics of the day without un- 
usual effort, and commencing algebra, was charmed with the new 
exercise. Before this period of his life his father had entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Fpiscopal Church, and had com- 
menced preaching in western New York. His parents were both 
scholarly, and retained their habits of reading and study through- 
out the ceaseless duties attendi: ¢ the bringing up of seven chil- 
dren and the busy cares of itinerant life. The appointments of 
the father were a source of great joy to the family, as they 
brought the children to the first schools and academies in that 
part of the State. Teachers began to employ the young linguist 
and mathematician as private assistant, giving him his tuition for 
the help he rendered those less advanced in study, though far 
more advanced in age and size. At twelve years of age he was 
prepared for college. As he could not enter at so early an age, 
employment was found for him in a dry-goods store. Here he 
was surrounded by fine influences, and gave excellent satisfaction 
to his employers. "It was during this apprenticeship to business 
that he gave his heart toGod. THis conversion took place during 
a revival of remarkable power. Ile declared that until this time 
he had steeled his heart against all the influences of home per- 
suasion and revival force, feeling that if he became a Christian 
he must forsake his plan of studying law, and commence in the 
school of the prophets as a preparation to join the humble ranks 
of the Methodist itinerants. 


” 


Probably the needs of a Methodist preacher with a large 
family, and the necessity the boy was under of earning in. part, 
at least, the money for his college course, were the chief reasons 
of the long interval between his preparation for college and his 
entrance at Wesleyan University. This impression is confirmed 
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by the fact that while attending college he tauglit school during 
the winter months. But the fact that the boy could wait and 
work from twelve to eighteen, and not abate by one jot his 
purpose of going to college, shows perhaps as clearly as his 
later acquisitions his life-long love of knowledge. His class- 
mate and friend, the Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D., gives this vivid 
picture of young Latimer’s college days : 


It was in the antumn of 1844, in the middle of the first term 
of the year in Wesleyan University, that a light-haired boy of 
eighteen came into the freshman class. We pitied him for’ be- 
ginning the college race under the disadvantages of his late en- 
trance. But when he was called upon to recite our commisera- 
tion was changed to admiration. He was master in all the 
departments of the old, severe curriculum, and that, too, without 
apparent effort. He soon projected a parallel course of elective 
studies, and read Aristophanes’s comedies as a kind of sauce to 
the more solid food of the required Greek tragedies. He also 
mastered the French and German languages, which were then no 
part of the college course, required or elective. The extended 
mathematical course—a daily exercise, without omission, for four 
years—was only pastime to his sharp and rapid intellect. Mean- 
time he was an omnivorous reader, devouring more books than 
any half-dozen of his fellow-students. And yet he was no re- 
cluse nor book-worm, shutting himself up in the cocoon of unso- 
cial reserve, hut a man of affairs, a jovial companion, a brilliant 
conversationalist, and a ready debater. 


While he studied many subjects not included in the coll&e 
course, yet the thoroughness of his work is evidenced in later 
life. From the time he left college down to the day of his death 
he read both the French and German languages fluently ; and 
during a visit to Europe found himself able to converse intel- 
ligently with German professors, and to understand lectures at 


the Sorbonne in Paris. 

Young Latimer was graduated a few weeks before he was 
twenty-two, under the presidency of Dr. Olin. He was at the 
beginning of what may be called the second stage of Method- 
ist history in the U nited States. The Methodist Church had 
proved one of the grandest recruiting offices for the Lord’s 
militant host of any organization since the days of the apostles. 
But it had a larger mission to fulfill along with its revival 
work. Whether or not Wesley clearly Senin the full mission 
of Methodism and heartily planned for a permanent, separate 
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ecclesiastical organization, Asbury and Coke at least saw great 
possibilities for the infant Church in the new nation. It repre- 
sented not simply new methods of revival work, but a new 
theology, which they believed might be made a permanent, if 
not the dominant, type of faith in the New World. Accord- 
ingly they built churches, administered the sacraments, founded 
colleges, and prepared for the permanent occupation of the 
country, The repeated destruction by fire of the first college 
buildings of the Methodist Church in the New World awakened 
a doubt in the minds of these godly men as to whether their 
broader plans, especially in the line of education, were in accord 
with divine providence. These doubts, tog ther with the lack 
of funds and the demands of direct evangelistic work, delayed 
the educational interests of Methodism for a generation. But 


holding and training our converts was the logical sequence of 
winning them, especially as our theology differed from that 


of the established Churches; and so this second stage in our 
history was inevitable and providential. Fisk, Olin, Ruter, 
Caldwell, and others began founding and developing institu- 
tions of learning. Latimer, inheriting scholarly tastes, coming 
under the inspiration of the sainted Fisk and the direct 
personal influence of the mighty Olin, responded with alacrity 
not simply to the general call to Christian service, but to the 


special work of elevating the standard of consecrated learn- 


ing in the Church, and so preparing her children to make 
permanent and final the triumphs of our Lord. Accordingly, 
from twenty-two to twenty-three he was teacher of languages 
at Newberry Seminary, Vt. From twenty-three to twenty- 
five he taught Latin and geology at the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y. When twenty-five he was made 
Principal of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary, then 
situated at Northfield, N. H.; and at twenty-eight he was pro- 
moted to the headship of the larger and more flourishing Sem- 
inary at Fort Plain, N. Y. Soon after this, an interdenomina- 
tional seminary was founded at Elmira, N. Y., called the Elmira 
Female College, and Mr. Latimer was at once chosen to-repre- 
sent the Methodist scholarship of the Empire State in the pro- 
fessorship of languages. is success in his chosen calling is 
shown by the fact that during his first thirteen years’ service 
as a teacher he was five times promoted. During this period 
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he largely shaped the intellectual and spiritual life of many of 
the most talented and earnest young people in Methodism, as 
well as of others outside the Church. 

While teaching at the Genesee Seminary he first met Miss 
Anna Ross, then a pupil at the school. Their acquaintance 
and friendship ripened into love, and resulted in their marriage, 
four years later, when he was Principal of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary. She was so well fitted for her 
new sphere that she taught with him at the Fort Plain Semi- 
nary, and later at the Elmira Female College. Her compan- 
ionship was an unfailing antidote to any discouragement on his 
part, and the delights of his home probably prolonged his life 
and usefulness many years. 

Other influences in addition to study and teaching contributed 
to the enlargement and ripening of his powers. It was doubt- 
less a great advantage to him that he was born in a large 
Christian family, and was trained from infancy to stand in 
Christian relations to the other members of the household. 
The unity of purpose and the distinctively Christian character 
of the family i is seen in the fact that all of the brothers and 
sisters entered upon an open Christian life; while James and 
the youngest brother, Edward, followed the father into the 
ministry, and the youngest sister is a missionary in Mexico. 
Sut his affectional and spiritual nature was ripened, not simply 
by family fellowship and a happy marriage, but also by deep 
personal losses. Every college student is called to settle for 
himself or herself the problem of the relation of study to health, 
to tind the golden mean between intellectual sloth upon the 
one side and a broken constitution upon the other. Like many 
lofty souls young Latimer erred upon the side of earnestness. 
Ile contracted dyspepsia from overwork at college, a disease 
which the heavy responsibility of his teaching developed into 
a life-long torment. He ‘also suffered inter seely from heart dis- 
ease. The loss of a sister and the frailty of his own tenure 
of life did not embitter him, but contributed rather to develop 
that humility, indifference to earthly honor, and that spirituality 
which in later life were so finely blended with his marvelous 
learning. He had been converted, as his wife narrates, at thir- 
teen, and he never fell back from that boyhood conversion. 
But, while he was outspoken in his religious convictions in col- 
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lege, he was at that time more noted for intellectual than for 
spiritual attainments. His religion seemed at this period of 
his life more a code of duties which he strove to fulfill than 
that joy in the Lord which is one’s spiritual strength. But this 
joy in the Lord came while he was teaching, not so much 
by any great crisis as by a deepening of his spiritual experience, 
and by the frequent coming of the Holy Spirit to him and 
to his pupils. What wonder that this deepening experience 
brought to him, as it has brought to hundreds of other teach- 
ers, a longing for the more directly spiritual work of the Chris- 
tian ministry ! 

Again, while the family had enjoyed the father’s pastoral 
eharges, it must be remembered that the itinerancy, with its 
surrender of sel f-direetion and its possibilities of personal dis- 
appointment, had made his eall to the ministry in boyhood a 
dreaded but lofty summons. He was now escaping this stern 
feature of the ministry in the apparently more independent 
and less heroic work of the teacher. So the itinerancy, with its 
demand for self-sacrifice and heroism, was constantly appeal- 
ing to his noblest impulses, and he felt that his offering to God 
was not quite complete until he was enrolled in the ranks of 
the traveling preachers. 

For eight years he was in the active ministry; serving the 
most important churches in his Conference with rare aecept- 
ability, and with ever-increasing power. He was stationed at 
the First Church in Elmira, at Asbyry and the First Church 
in Rochester, and at the church in Penn Yan. 

His sermons in general were thoughtful, attractive, and in- 
spiring. Yet this modern St. John was a son of thunder too, 
as with stern and prophetic messages, delivered at times with 


the charge of preaching politics ringing in his ears, he por- 


trayed at the on-coming of the Civil War the spirit and the out- 


come of the great slavery contest. 

These years seemed to him, in memory at least, the idyllic 
period of his life. Me delighted in after years to recount the 
various haps and mishaps of pastoral life, and more than once 
he remarked, at the close of these reminiscences: “ I wish I had 
spent my life in the pulpit and the pastorate.” Those who knew 
him only as a teacher felt that he was divinely called to bear 
the standard of Christian education in our Church, and some 
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regarded the diversion into the active ministry as a mistake. 
He himself was inclined to consider teaching his proper voca- 
tion. On the other hand, those who listened to his preach- 
ing often contended that the pulpit was his throne, and that, 
had he devoted his life to the ministry, Methodist history would 
have been enriched by a preacher combining the learning of 
Adam Clarke with something of the eloquence of Summertield. 
Whether or not a great career might have opened for him in 
the ministry, it is impossible to say. Occasional sermons, 


preached when he was deeply moved, when his imagination 
was kindled, and his thought was melted by emotion, revealed 
a power of which some more formal discourses before Boston 


audiences gave scarcely a hint. He certainly was not largely 
gifted with the magnetic personal presence, the ready emotion, 
and the creative imagination which make platform speaking a 
fairly successful calling to men of a certain temperament. He 
so despised mere effect that he usually checked the emotion 
that naturally arose within him. He had, on the other hand, a 
wealth of learning, an ease in recalling and using it without 
ostentation and almost without effort, a chaste and classical 
style, a tender nature, a child-like manner, a love for the spirit- 
ual side of all truth, and a lofty conscientiousness, which, all 
combined, made the fair, frail man seem at times like a messen- 
ger from God, all the more inspired from his very humility and 
his utter freedom from all rhetorical arts, 

In 1868-69, he spent a year with his wife in Europe. While 
in Germany he applied for private instruction in philosophy to 
Professor Erdmann, of Halle, then at the height of his philo- 
sophic fame. He went to the professor as an itinerant Method- 
ist preacher from the United States, and made the same terms 
as other students for private instruction. The distinguished 
historian of philosophy had not met his urknown pupil a week, 
however, before he canéeled their contract as teacher and pu- 
pil, declined pay for his services, and said that they must 
henceforth meet as equals and common workers in the great 
field of metaphysics. 

In 1870, when forty-three years old, he was called to the 
chair of historical theology in the Theological School at Boston. 
Those who knew him best, and especially scholars who were 
aware of his attainments, agree in the opinion that the Theo- 
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logical School was his providential field. In this his last 
field of labor he received a double promotion. At the end of 
three years’ service, when Dr. Warren was called to the heavy 
responsibility of organizing the new University, Dr. Latimer 
was advanced to the chair of systematic theology, and also 
called to the deanship of the School. During his connection 
of fourteen years with the Theological School, over three hun- 
dred ministers received much of their broadest and finest cult- 
ure, and their noblest inspiration, in the class-room of this 
great teacher. There is scarcely a mission-field of our Church, 
or a nation of the civilized world, where they are not at work. 
In the United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, in 
Africa, Japan, and China, and in almost every nation of Europe 
is pupils are found, engaged in preaching and in mission work, 
in colleges and in literature. 

In the organization and initial administration of the new 
University Dr. Latimer had no inconsiderable part. In virtue 
of his ottice as Dean of the School of Theology, he was a per- 
manent member of the important body known as the Univer- 
sity Council. It is the duty of this body to consider all ques- 
tions of administration affecting the inter-relations of the dif- 
ferent colleges and schools which are included in the U niver- 
sity organization. In it, and especially in his place upon the 
Standing Committee upon post-graduate studies, examinations, 
and degrees in the School of All Sciences, his excellent judg- 
ment, his wide scholarship, and his varied experience were of 
great value. They gave him an influence upon the highest 


— 


ange of university education which many a prominent college 
president might justly envy, and which should never be over- 
looked in any comprehensive estimate of his life. With all 
the great ideas and achievements of the University he was in 
heartiest sympathy. While his personal contribution to the 
upbuilding and fame of the institution can never be suf- 
ficiently separated from those of his colleagues to be independ- 
ently gauged and measured, it is certain that it was a contri- 
bution whose results will be fruitful in blessing for generations 
to come. 

President Warren, in his eleventh annual report of Boston 
University, after calling attention to the fact that such a 


report is not the place for eulogy, and that he confines his 
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words to the briefest and most necessary historical allusion, 
gives the following estimate of his associate’s attainments and 
character : 


A broader scholar the country hardly contained. Theology 
was not his only forte. In the chair of philosophy or history he 
would have been an ornament to any university in Christendom. 
A more devout Christian would be hard to find. Through the 
pupils he trained he will long be a power in the Christian thought 
and aspiration and achievement of this and other nations, 


In another place President Warren says: 


Dr. Latimer’s habitual range of reading was something quite 
exceptional. In one of his memorandum books I found a list of 
the books which he drew from the Athenzum Library during a 
single season, The number was astonishing. The variety of 
interest which they represented was equally remarkable. Yet 
this great library was but one of the supplies on which he was 
continually drawing. His power of critically dealing with such 
masses of perused matter was the admiration of his intimate 
friends from the days when he was a college student till the end. 
He could always pass a just critical judgment upon every book 
which had engaged his attention, These judgments, freely given 
to his pupils, were of great service to them, and added not a 
little to the charm of his teaching, 


Of the scholarship of this gifted teacher Dr. Steele, who was 
with him more or less from their college days, bears the fol- 
lowing witness : 


No man within range of the writer’s acquaintance had such a 
facility in mastering and retaining a wealth of learning. In this 
particular he was a genius. With an intuitive power, a kind of 
miniature omniscience, he would glance through an alcove of a 
library and carry away in his memory a summary of every vol- 
ume for future use. At his funeral the remark was made that 
Dr. Latimer was the ripest, broadest, and most ready scholar the 
first century of Episcopal Methodism has preduced. None who 
have been intimate with him will question this high eulogium. 


These tributes of Drs. Warren and Steele seem strong. But 
they are amply sustained by the estimate of a leader in a de- 
nomination to which our readers seldom look for encomiums 
of Methodist scholarship. Dr. A. P. Peabody has been known 
for years as the Professor of Moral Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and as a leading scholar of the Unitarian Church. 
He and Dean Latimer were for several years members of a 
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Ministers’ Club embracing the best scholarship of Boston and 
Cambridge. Dr. Peabody Says: 

Dr. Latimer read before our club several essays showing equally 
thorough conversance with the labors of others and profound and 
original thought of his own. I suppose that no man among us 
was better versed, hardly any so well, in the history of philos- 
ophy, both ancient and modern; and I was greatly impressed 
with his familiarity with the modern, especially the German, 
schools of speculation. He was a foremost scholar in whatever 
he undertook to learn or to teach. I regarded him as an excel- 
lent biblical scholar; for whenever any subject was before us 
involving biblical criticism, he was second to no one of our num- 
ber in its discussion. At the same time he seemed to me pre- 
eminently a Christian scholar. The tokens of his close kinship 
to his Lord and Master could escape the emphatic attention of 
no one who knew him. He was a thoroughly lovable man. In 
our club, in which we all are brethren, no one could have had 
more entirely the love no less than the respect of all. 


It will always be regretted by those who knew him best that 
he did not publish more. John Scotus Erigena” and “ Mys- 
ticism ” were the only two articles published in the “ Method- 
ist Quarterly Review.” Seven articles were contributed to 
“ Zion’s Herald.” These are all reviews of books, but are of 
more than temporary interest as showing the reviewer's opin- 
ions upon theolcgy, Christian missions, Christian experience, 
and philosophy. His Baccalaureate sermon before Boston Uni- 
versity in 1884 was published under the title, “The Rational 
Vindication of Christianity.” He was also a contributor to 
“ Johnson's Eneyclopyedia.” 

Upon the hearty invitation of editors and publishers, and at 
the earnest solicitation of many friends, he had consented to 


prepare the central work in Crook and Hurst’s theological 
series—the work on Systematic Theology. He regarded his 
subject as the queen of sciences. He was distilling into this 


volume the reading and thinking and convictions of a life-time. 
It promised to be an opus magnum—a monumental work, It 
can never be completed as he designed it. After the first one 
hundred pages we have only the skeleton, without the flesh and 
blood with which he alone could clothe it. If parts 6f his 
writings are ever edited they will furnish at best but an outline 
of his rich study and conclusions. The condensation of the 
lectures which he dictated to his classes makes them severe 
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in style. His lectures upon Christian Philosophy, for instance, 
are broader, richer, and clearer than the coarse print of Ueber- 
weg’s History of Philosophy in the fourth edition. But the 
coarse print of Dr. Ueberweg does not form a fourth of his 
rich volumes ; and all the comments and suggestions with which 
Dr. Latimer was accustomed to enrich his dictations are only 
partially preserved in the notes of widely scattered students. 
It was only when a dictation was challenged or discussed that 
the students became aware of the manifold reasons, involving 
the study of volumes and the thought of years, lying back of 
and determining the very words of the paragraph. This very 
condensation, however, would give his writings great value 
for those who have a general knowledge of the subject in 
hand, and who wish to hear the latest word of scholarship upon 


the lofty themes of theology and philosophy... Such a volume, 
if published, would not attract the multitude, but would give 
earnest thinkers important help upon some of the most diffi- 


cult problems of Christian philosophy. 

As this failure to produce a single volume for publication 
was a loss to the Church, some of its causes merit a_ brief 
discussion. The fact that our Chureh periodicals are official 
organs produces an unconscious pressure for unity of thought 
and expression in their columns. Dean Latimer was not out 
of sympathy with the great currents of thought in the Church. 
Perhaps no member of our communion saw more clearly the 
broad philosophic foundations of Methodist theology. But 
the very largeness of his vision put him out of sympathy with 
the narrower and more doginatie defenses of the faith which 
he sometimes saw others making, and made his thinking seem 
somewhat bold to them. The unconscious pressure, not simply 
for conformity in doctrine, but for agreement in the methods 
and philosophy by which principles are to be supported, per- 
vades every large Church or party. It seems inseparable from 
thorough organization. This pressure is not severe,and cannot 
become tyrannical in our land and time. Nevertheless, it is a 
force to be recognized in our literature, and probably chilled 
the freedom of Dr. Latimer’s utterance. 

Another condition in our Church unfavorable to literary pro- 
ductiveness is the frequent change of professional work, under 
the call of the Church, upon the part of our leaders. The most 
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promising men in the ministry have divided their time between 
two or more of the distinct callings of preacher, teacher, editor, 
secretary, and bishop. This frequent change of work makes 
Methodist preachers prominent among other denominations as 
well-balanced, practical men. But it renders well-nigh impos- 
sible the work of a Tischendorf, a Delitzsch, a Greeley, or a 
Spurgeon. We have produced journalists equal to Horace 
Greeley in talent and his superior in culture. They are not, 
however, so far superior to Mr. Greeley that they can make 
their names a synonym for American journalism in eight or 
twelve years when it required forty years of undivided effort 


npon the part of Mr. Greeley to accomplish this result. It 


may be said that Bishop Simpson was greater than any living 
preacher in the pulpit. But with his varied work as tutor, 
professor, editor, bishop, he has left for posterity only a single 
volume of sermons, gathered after his death and without his 
own revision. The literary productiveness of his life will not 
compare with that of several modern preachers who have 
reached hundreds of thousands through the hewspaper publica- 
tion of their sermons, and who will leave twenty or thirty vol- 
umes for posterity. This, however, is only one side of the ques- 
tion. A man’s service to his Church and to the world is not 
comprised in his entire external achievements, much less in his 
writings. St. John is infinitely more to the world by what he 
was than by what he did. If by advancing her sons through 
various callings the Methodist Church is really developing a 
larger and finer type of manhood, she is doing a diviner work 
than she could accomplish by converting them into machines 
to turn out the largest possible products before the eyes of the 
world. This method may secure in the end the best external 
results. The books that reach the twenty-fifth or thirtieth 
century will be far briefer in compass, with far more wisdom, 
experience, and character compressed into them than most 
present literary products can boast. If after the fullest devel- 
opment our workers are allowed time and opportunity for a 
single creation which shall embody their entire personality, 
whether it be a book, a college, a newspaper, or a new organ- 
ization, they may yet combine the broadest culture with the 
highest possible achievement. Dr. Latimer thought that too 
much was written, and avowed the theory of a single book 
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which should embody all one’s wisdom. While the result of 
such a process is apt to be finer when reached, the Church must 
accept the fact that the larger and finer method will more fre- 
quently fail of consummation. 

If there is regret upon the part of old students that their 
great teacher never received that public recognition which he 


merited, and that he died at last with no adequate expression 
of his wisdom, they must remember that it is of the very 
nature of his chosen work that it be done in obscurity. Says 


Phillips Brooks: 


The teacher is one of those men who give other men the 
chance of making history rather than make it themselves. Many 
a great teacher has been perfectly satisfied with teachership, per- 
fectly content to furnish materials of effective and conspicuous 
activity in others, and to rest himself in obscurity as they went 
forth to prominence. Let us always remember that the Perfect 
Life was content, as one of its highest titles, to be called a 
teacher’s life. 


The best*teacher is not the one who so pushes himself to the 
front that his pupils’ faculties are repressed and they become 
the mere echoes of his authority. The greatest teacher is he 
who so calls out the students’ powers by question, suggestion, 
and inspiration that they fail to distinguish between their own 
and the teacher’s thought. Such a teacher is no more apt to 
be seen of men than are the roots of the tree over which we 
gather its falling fruit. This is why the Holy Spirit 
has been so little recognized thus far in even Christian history. 
“Tle shall not bear witness of himself” is Christ’s characteri- 
zation of Him who leads us into all truth. 

It must be remembered, also, that Dr. Latimer did not 
aspire to authorship, nor care for publie recognition. His 


pass to 


life-long passion, and the spring of his long and varied activity, 
was his craving after personal holiness in all the largeness and 
consecration of that term. Ilis chief glory was his discipleship 
to Christ. Ile was ever inspired by his Master’s promise that 
he might be led into all truth, and be perfect as his Father in 
heaven was perfect. It was this that made him hold fast his 
plan of a college training during six years of working and 
waiting between his preparation and his entrance. It was this, 
and no vulgar ambition, which made him the finest student in 
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his class. It was this which led him to tarry at his studies and 
at teaching instead of hurrying into the pulpit at the close of 
his college course. It was this which made him a more earnest 
student and a more omnivorous reader than any pupil down to 
the close of his life. It was this which made him dread the ruts 
and narrowness which life-long work in a single profession and 
a single place is very apt to induce. It was only through this 
promise of an enlarged experience that temptations sericusly 
assaile d him. lle once told me that Byron's W ritings strongly 
attracted him for a season in his youth, and the flood of the 
poet’s passion nearly swept him from his moorings. But as 
he turned to the writings of St. John he found there an in- 
finite sweep which Byron could not approach. So he con- 


cluded that it was a part of : deceitfulness of sin to promise 


thi 
lore 


an enlargement of knowle« while it really destroyed the 
spiritual senses, that there was room for illimitable growth 
upon the side of truth and love and holiness, and only upon 
that side of man’s nature, and that purity was the key to the 
secrets of God. It was his refusal upon the one side to follow 
ordinary men into a mere life of routine, into a period when 
one’s education is finished and he begins dying at the top 5 it 
was his refusal upon the other side to follow the By rons and 
Poes into those experiences of sin which cut the tap-root of 
the soul, sever its connection with God, and leave the spiritual 
man dying; it was this combination of constant growth with 


11°) 
intl 


ike purity that gave him his transforming power as a 


*] 
i 


chi ‘ 
teacher and a preacher. 

At a time when the intellectual world is thoroughly alive— 
when many are failing through over-activity without sufficient 
ripeness--when even the Chureh is flooded with mediocre lit- 
erature and we are vainly striving to make our achievements 
greater than our characters, he probably accomplished more 
for God by his steady pursuit of truth for its own sake and not 
as an object of intellectual barter— by his great attainments and 
child-like humility—by his outward contentment in the per- 
formance of inconspicuous duties and his inward struggle for 
an unrealized perfection, than he could have accomplished by 
some fame-attracting work. He did not despise but simply 
lost sight of earthly honors in his eagerness to realize his possi- 
bilities as a child and a servant of God. 





The 2 { pologetic Value of Miracles. 


Arr. I.—THE APOLOGETIC VALUE OF MIRACLES. 


Tue word miracle, in its modern and theological sense, las no 
equivalent in the New Testament. Oaiua, miraculum, is not 


found there at all. Tépac, the word most nearly akin to it, is 
of frequent occurrence ; but it always appears to refer to the 
effect on the witnesses rather than to the essence of the oceur- 
rence—having thus an altogether subordinate meaning. It is 
wholly in accordance with the use of language that this, which 
is originally only a consequence, comes to stand for the thing 
itself. Still it is never applied to what we call miracles except 
in connection with other names. They are “signs and won- 
ders,” but never “ wonders” alone. 

Another word used is onusia, signs. This is found, as rep- 
resenting the conception in question, more frequently than any 
other word ; and yet it is hardly what the writers on logic call 
a categorematic term; that is, it requires another word, or 
other words, to make complete sense. A “sign” implies 
three conceptions, namely, the phenomenon, the sign, and 
that of which it is a sign. It thus becomes a very suitable 
word for the purpose for which it is used in the Bible; and, 
doubtless, if the Greek word had always been rendered by its 
English equivalent, it would have prevented much misunder- 
standing. But it should be borne in mind that it is a generic 
word, and that the specific term is always understood. Many 
phenomena are s¢gns which are not miracles. But a miracle 
is always a sign. 

Miracles are also si, ted duvauece (Lat., virtus), that is, “ pow- 
ers,” or “ mighty works,” as of God.* The “ power” is pri- 
marily a characteristic of the agent; but by an easy transi- 
tion it comes to signify the exercise and effect of this power 
or energy. The word is occasionally translated “ mighty 
works” when thus used, and this would seem to be the appro- 
priate English expression, rather than miracles, as for the most 
part it is translated. This term, dvvduecc, is the one almost con- 
stantly employed by the synoptic evangelists. John more 
frequently uses onueia than any other word, though the most 
significant word which we find in this writer to express what 


* Trench. 
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we now mean by miracles is épya, “ works.” It clearly indi- 
cates a personal power or agency. This interpretation has 
been called in question by certain writers, they understanding 
by the term the sum total of the acts and the teachings of 
Jesus. But these authorities are so few as to prove only ex- 
ceptions to the ceneral drift of thought. It is not claimed by 
any that the word is used exclusively in this sense by John ; 
but there are passages where to attribute any other meaning to 
it would be altogether preposterous. To this reference will be 
had further on. 

From these remarks it is evident that the definition of a 
miracle is attended with some ditticulties. It is by some writers 
regarded as equivalent to any thing supernatural ; that is, to 
any event not explicable on the basis of merely natural law, 


but req 
t 


uiring a power above nature. Others add to this defi- 
nition that these supernatural characteristics indicate a divine 
agency, and certify a divine authority in the person perform- 
ing, or through whom is performed, the act, and that such an 
event never occurs except in attestation of some religions 
movement. It is tolerably evident that the events to which we 
apply our English word miracle were “ wonderful,” and that 
this was not an accidental characteristic. They were designed 
to excite the emotion which the word implies in the beholder 
—they were calculated to attract attention. They were also 
invari ibly intended to be ™ signs” ot something beyond them- 
selves. Without this latter element there eould be nothing 
worthy of the name. Even if we admit the possibility of su- 
pernatural works by evil spirits, these would be put forth as 
“sions” or indications of something to be believed and ace- 
cepted by the witnesses. This, from the nature of the case, 
would be something false and vicious and devilish ; hence the 
whole procedure would be fraudulent, and the miracles would 
be false miracles. They would be base and wretched imitations 
of real miracles, which are not only of an incaleulably higher 
character in themselves, but they are signs of that which is 
true, excellent, and divine. 

The miracles of Jesus were signs of his Messiahship, certi- 
fying a divine authority—credentials of his divine mission. 
They were addressed to the prevailing belief of intelligent and 
pious Jews that no genuine miracle could be wrought but by 
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the power of God, and that this power was never granted except 
to a good man. 

The proofs of the above proposition are gathered from, 1.) The 
declarations of the people ; 2.) The statements of Christ him- 
self ; and 3.) The utterances of the apostles. 

1.) The following are some of the passages from the evan- 
gelists which clearly indicate the public sentiment of the Jew- 
ish people. The point to be particularly observed is, the indi- 

‘cation every-where that the masses of the people recognized in 
the miracles of Jesus the power of God, and that it was to 
their minds a clear proof that God was with the worker of 
them. In Matt. ix, 8, after the healing of the “sick of the 
palsy.” we find it was spontaneous with the multitude, when 
they saw what had been done, that “they marveled, and glori- 
tied God, which had given such power unto men.” Also in the 
same chapter, verses 32-34, we have the effect of the cure of the 
dumb demoniac: “The multitudes marveled, saying, It was 
never so seen in Israel.” Matt. xii, 22, 23, gives an account 
of the healing of a blind and dumb demoniae: “ And all the 
people were amazed, and said, Is not this the son of David?” 
In Matt. xiv, 33, when Jesus, after walking on the sea of Gali- 
lee, had come to his disciples in the ship, “ they that were in the 
ship came and worshiped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the 
Son of God.” After the healing of the demoniae recounted 
in Mark i, 23-27, the people said, “ What thing is this? ... for 
with authority commandeth he even the unclean spirits, and 
they do obey him.” In Luke vii, 16, at the raising of the son 
of the widow of Nain, we read that, “ There came a fear on 
all: and they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is 
risen up among us; and, That God hath visited his people.” 
In Luke xviii, 43, when sight had been restored toa blind man, 
“all the people, when they saw it, gave praige unto God.” In 
John ii, 11, we read: “ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana...and manifested forth his glory ; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him.” John iii, 2, Nicodemus said, “ We know that 
thou art a teacher come from God: for no man ean de these mir- 
acles that thou doest, except God be with him.” John vi, 14, on 
the occasion of the miracle of the loaves, those who were pres- 
ent said, “ This is of a truth that Prophet which should come 
into the world.” John ii, 23, “ Now when he was in Jeru- 
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salem at the passover, in the feast day, many believed in his 


name, When they saw the miracles which he did Jolin vii, 31, 
again at Jerusalem, many of the people believed on him and 
said, ** When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than these 
which this man hath done?” In John ix, 30-32, we have the 
ready, clear, and conclusive argument of the wan who had been 
horn blind, whose eyes Jesus had opened: * Why herein is a 
marvelous thing, that ve know not from whence he is, and yet 
he hath opened mine eves, . . . Since the world began was it 
not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind. If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” 
See also verse 16: “ How ean a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles?” Also x, 21: “Can a devil open the eyes of the 
blind ¢” 

2.) The declarations of Jesus himself which indieate the 
character and purpose of his miracles are numerous. Any 
thing more explicit can scarcely be conceived than the words 
eontained in Matt. ix, 6, 0n the oecasion of healing the man 
“sick of the palsy.” The words, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
had startled and secandalized the by standers. Mutter d male- 
dictions were beginning to be uttered. “And Jesus knowing 
their thous 


y 


hts said, Wherefore think ve evil in your hearts? For 


oiven thee: or to say, 


whether is easier. to say, Thy sins be fors 


A rise, and walk / But that ve m \\ know that the Son of man 


power on earth to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick 


li palsy : Arise, take up thy bed, and fo unto thine house.” 
The reasoning is clear and simple and the conclusion unevadi- 
ble. A being who has power to produce such a marvelous 
physical change must be in such relation to God that he 
would not, without authority, presume to declare the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

In Matthew xi, 4, 5, we read, “ Jesus... said unto them, Go 
and show John again those things which ye do hear and see: 
The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” This, it must be 
recollected, was the answer of Jesus to John’s inquiry whether 
he were really the Messiah. (See also Luke vii, 19-23.) We 
read in Matt. xii, 28, “ But if [I cast ont devils by the Spirit of 
God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” (See also 


> 
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Mark ii, 7-11; Luke v, 18-26.) In John v, 36, it is said, “* But 
I have greater witness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” John ix, 
2, 3,“ And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus an- 
swered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.” In John 
xi, 41, 42, at the raising of Lazarus, “Jesns lifted up his eyes, 
and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. And 
I knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” Joln xiv, 11, “ Believe me that I am in the Fa- 
ther, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.” John x, 37, 38, “If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works; that ye may know, and believe, that the 
Father is in me, and [in him.” Also verse 25: “ The works 
that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me.” 
John xv, 24: “If I had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin. But now have they 
both seen and hated both me and my Father.” 

As before remarked, it has been claimed that by the 
“works” in these passages Jesus refers not merely to his mira- 
cles, but to the whole of his words and acts. This may be true 
in certain instances, and in some sense in all. Yet obviously 
the term is used in some of these passages in such a specific 


way that the prominent reference must be to his miraculous 
manifestations. There need be no dispute that Christ’s char- 
acter and the character of the “ works” are closely associated 
in the statements—the one is necessarily the outcome of the 
other. But that the miraculous element is the essential and 


effective characteristic in many of these utterances is very ob- 
vious. To leave this out, and to limit the term as indicating 
only the moral character of the public addresses and other 
deeds of Christ, will evidently create more difficulties than it 
will relieve. Christ clearly discriminates between his “ words” 
and his “ works,” always giving much the greater emphasis to 
the latter. Furthermore, aside from these, the labors of Christ, 
so far as mere human appearance and apprehension go, were 
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not distinguished above those of his predecessors and sue- 
eessors. Indeed, we may say that in this respect, and so far as 
any possible immediate effect upon contemporaries is concerned, 
the lives of many of the prophets and religious men of the Old 
Testament, and of the apostles and others in the earlier and 
even in the later days of ( ‘hristianity, exceeded his. The work 


of Moses, of Samuel, of Elijah, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of 
Daniel and Ezra, of John the Baptist, of Paul and Peter, and 
of Wielif, Luther, and Wesley, in each several case was, in 


outward appearance and effect, greater than that of Jesus dur- 
ing any portion of his active ministry, if we eliminate what has 
been regarded as the supernatural element in it. It is true 
that the one great work of Clirist infinitely transcends all the 
works of all other men, and as well all human conception. But 
this was not visible nor apprehensible when he made his ap- 
p als to the Jews, and it could not have been this to which he 
directed their attention in proof of his divine mission. 

3.) The apostles boldly cite these miraculous works of Jesus 
as proofs to the Jews of his Messiahship. In John xx, 30, 31, 


lid Jesus in the pres- 


it is said, * And many other signs truly « 
ence of his disciples, which are not written in this book: but 
these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God.” 

proved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know.” Hi bh. li, De }. wae How shall we escape, if we neg- 
lect so great salvation: which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him; 
God also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Ioly Ghost, aceord- 
ing to his own will ?’ 

So many and so positive are the Scripture statements in 
support of the position taken near the beginning of this article. 
They fairly indicate the doctrine of the New Testament on 
this subject, unless equally positive and equally numerous texts 
are found to neutralize them. The doctrine contradictory to 
the one we have here attempted to sustain is comprised in the 
statement that miracles are not credentials of any thing, and 
that they have no evidential value in respect to religion or 


revelation. So far as the miracles of Jesus are concerned the 
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argument for this view is embraced in the two following 
propositions: 1) That the Jews held that miracles might be 
wrought by evil spirits; and 2) That therefore it would be 
impossible to infer from such manifestations the divine mission 
of the worker. 

The positive proofs advanced in favor of these propositions 
are very few. Scearcely half a dozen passages in the New 
Testament can be cited that in any sense furnish support to 
this doctrine, and all these ean be easily interpreted to har- 
monize with those already quoted on the opposite side. Take, 
for instance, that in which Christ is aceused of casting out 
devils by Beelzebub. This is so obviously the utterance of 
partisan bigotry and baffled malice as to have no relation to 
eandid public sentiment. Its hypocrisy and blasphemy called 
forth the most terrible rebuke ever pronounced by Jesus. 
There are two er three other passages which record the accu- 
sations of certain parties to the effect that Christ was possessed 
of a devil, or that he was a sinner, which are clearly inspired 
by the same disreputable and malevolent disposition. It is 
quite conceivable that many who were unfavorably situated in 
relation to the events which were transpiring, or who had un- 
consciously become prejudiced, might innocently mistake 
Christ’s character, and might regard him as an impostor; but 
this in no way affects the question. 

It has been urged that the Bible itself teaches that super- 
natural effects are brought about throngh the agency of evil 
spirits, and that the Jewish people in the time of Christ be- 
lieved this. We regard this as an open question. But it is 
not necessary to discuss it here. Admitting the theory im- 
plied for the sake of the argument, no candid thinker will for 
a moment insist that the phenomena alluded to are to be put 
on a level with miracles wrought by the power of God as 
claimed in the Bible. In every case in which they are brought 
into any thing like competition with each other, we see at 
once how feeble the former are as compared with the latter. 
The most conspicuous ease of this kind is the contest of the 
Egyptian magicians with Moses. Their miracles were simply 
imitations of his. Aaron’s rod became a serpent. Apparently 
the same transformation of their rods took place; but Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up all theirs. Moses turned the water to blood. 
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Again they imitate him—not a very difficult achievement one 
would think, since all the water in rivers and ponds and 
pools and even drinking vessels had been changed. Moses 
brings in frogs till they are on every plat of ground, in every 


house and every room, and clinging about every person. It 


would not be very wonderful to appear to produce more frogs. 


It were something to the purpose to furnish some pure 
water, or even in some moderate degree to abate the nuisance 
of the frogs; but so far as we are informed neither of these 
was attempted. Even the poor mimicry with which the con- 
test opened soon failed them, and the magicians retired van- 
quished from the field. In all the instances recorded in the 
Bible and generally elsewhere, these miracles of soothsayers, 
magicians, and false prophets are of a trivial, sensational, and 
unmeaning character. They are altogether rudimentary and 
inde tinite. Frequently they originate with persons either 
physically or ment lly disordered. The demoniacs of the New 
Testament were numerous, and we may readily admit that 
they were, as the statements of the evangelists naturally and 
obviously imply, under the control of evil spirits. But where 
is there the slightest intimation of their ever doing any thing 
worthy of the name of a miracle? It was unquestionably the 
public voice which said, “Can a devil open the eyes of the 
ms 


lind ? 


The rabbis distinguished true from false miracles by six chief 
tests: 1) The object must be worthy of the divine Author; 
2) The performance must be public, and 3) Submitted to the 
senses, so that men might judge of their reality; 4) The mode 
of working must be independent of second causes ; 5) They must 
be attested by contemporan nus evidence; 6) Recorded by a 
monument, or in some form equally permanent.* 


With such rules as these it is improbable that any person 
who was really anxious to know the truth respecting Chirist’s 
miracles at the time when they were wrought would fail to be 
convinced of his divine mission. We see at a glance how far 
any of the so-called miracles wrought by diviners, soothsayers, 
magicians, astrologers, or the possessed of devils, fall short of 
these tests. 

The fact that great numbers of persons rejected the claims 
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of Christ, and ignored the testimony of the miracles, is of no 
force against the general position here maintained. It is not 
the method of the divine procedure to offer such evidence as 
will compel conviction, or, af least, practical acceptance of the 
truth. There are thousands all around us to-day who not only 
have ample reason, according to their own testimony, to admit 


and acknowledge the substantial claims of Christianity, but 
who actually do this, who still reject Christ and refuse to sub- 
mit themselves to God. The miracles of Christ were sufficient 
to convince candid and unprejudiced and fairly intelligent 
Jews that he was the Messiah; but they were not, and were 
not intended to be, of the nature of irresistible evidence. 
Hence the fact that the nation rejected him not only dves not 
militate against the doctrine herein set forth, but it was some- 
thing anticipated and predicted. 

There are certain obvious inferences from what has been 
said: 1.) That a supernatural event is not necessarily a miracle, 
in the sense of the New Testament words which we thus trans- 
late; but a miracle in this sense is always a supernatural event. 
2.) That though a miracle is always a remarkable event, and 
calculated to excite wonder, it is also something more than 
that. 3.) That while there are many signs and tokens of re- 
ligious truth, these are not always miraeles; yet a real miracle 
is always a sign of divine agency and authority. 4.) A miracle 
is to be defined as an event wrought through human instru- 
mentality, and not explicable on the basis of merely natural 
laws or causes, but requiring a power above nature indicating 
a divine ageney, and certifying a divine authority in the per- 
son performing the act, and never occurring except in attesta- 
tion of a religious movement. 

The miracles of Jesus, though having many features in com- 
mon with all other Bible miracles, yet in several particulars 
differed from them. Certain peculiarities of the former have 
been noticed by several writers. The following are the more 
prominent of these: 1.) Christ always wrought in his own 
name. He obviously exercises a power as of his own. Tis ref- 
erences to the Father in connection with the forth puttings of 
his power are evidently intended to indicate the identity of 
his action and purpose with God's action and purpose. In this 
respect we see a marked distinction between Christ and any of 
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his predecessors or successors. 2.) Connected with this pecul- 


is that of the confidence, ease, and naturalness with 
which these works are performed by Christ, as compared with 
a kind of difficulty, hesitancy, and struggle often observed in 
the most conspicuous of the Old Testament miracles. Com- 
pare Elijah and Elisha in restoring the dead children to life 
with the acts of Christ in the eases of the son of the widow of 
Nain, and of Lazarus; also, that of Moses in the healing of 
Miriam and the healing of the lepers by Jesus. 3.) The larger 
and freer character of the works of Christ is also noticeable. 
His miracles are for the most part upon a greater scale. Fur- 
thermore it is observable that most of the workers of miracles 
before Christ used some material instrument, as a staff or rod, 
not as having any magical or talismanic influence, but as a 
symbol to aid the senses in the performance of their work. 
Nothing of this kind is found in connection with the miracles 
of Christ. 4.) The miracles of the Old Testament were largely 
in the sphere of external nature; those of Christ were chiefly in 
that of humanity. 5.) Finally, the supernatural works of Jesus 
differed from most of those of the Old Testament in the fact 
that the former, almost without exception, were in the way of 
beneficence, while the latter were much more frequently in 
execution of judgment, or as signs of the divine wrath and 
indignation against sin.* 

What, then, is the apologetic value of the miracles of Jesus 
tous of this age? Taken by themselves as evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, we are constrained to regard them as of 
no value wh itever. We have the evidence of * vreater works 
than these” to the truth of this 85 stem of religion. To us 
Christianity proves the miracles rather than the miracles prove 
Christianity. Says Robertson : “ The strongest proof of Chris- 
tianity is ( hristianity.” To the Jews at the time of the ad- 
vent it was altogether different. A momentous change was to 

place, a great new movement was to be inaugurated. 
her the movement nor the leader in it was unanticipated. 
‘hey had been foretold and expected for many ages. But 
how was their arrival to be made known? Miracles to them 
were indispensable, so far as we can see, both as the fulfillment 
ot prophecy and as credentials of the Messiah. Christ being 


* See Trencli more fully. 
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what he was, and Christianity being what it is, it appears im- 
possible that there should have been no miracles. They were 
demonstrative evidences, then and there, of a new and divine 
dispensation ; but by and of themselves they prove nothing to 
remote generations, 

But though of no essential apologetic value in the nineteenth 
century, they are of inealeulable historical value. They are 
implied in the very nature of the case; we are compelled to 
think of them as essential conditions; and they are involved 
among the fundamental facts of our religion. To deny them 
or to explain them away is to destroy the credibility of reve- 
lation. We may say of them in a general way what Paul has 
said of the greatest of thei all, if they are not facts, “then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain.” It is this 
which gives importance to the numerous and successive sys- 
tems of modern Rationalism. This is the point of concen- 
trated assault by the foes of Christianity. Once do away with 
the conviction of the supernatural in our religion and its over- 


throw becomes easy. 


7 





Art. III.—MADAGASCAR. 


Mapaaascar, the Great Britain of the Indian Ocean, and the 
field on which the militant Church has won one of its proudest 
triumphs, fills a large place in the eye of modern Christendom. 
Information concerning it is surprisingly abundant. In addi- 
tion to many books in English and French, numerous papers 
upon the exploration, natural resources, animal and vegetable 
life, political and religions condition of the country, have been 
given to the world. M. Alfred Grandidier’s “ Histoire Natu- 
relle, Physique, et Politique de Madagasear,” in twenty-eight 
quarto volumes, alone includes almost every thing of scientific 
worth to be found elsewhere. 

Madagascar, the third largest island in the world, is situated 
in the Indian Ocean, about 300 miles from the south-east eor- 
ner of the African continent, from whici: it is separated by the 
Channel of Mozambique—from 230 to 300 miles across. Its 
extreme length from north to south is very nearly 1,000 miles. 
Cape Amber, the northernmost point, is in 12 degrees south 
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latitude, and the southernmost point at about 25 degrees 35 min 
utes. The main axis of the island runs from north-northi-east 
to south-south-west. The broadest part, from Cape St. Andrew 
the west to Tamatave on the east, is 354 miles. North of 


y- }° } . } *y ° 1 . m 
this line the shape of the island is that of a long, irregular 


on 


triangle. Southward the ave rae breadth is about 250 miles. 
The supertici it] area embraces nearly 250,000 square miles. 
Two thirds of the eastern shore are almost re ctilinear, broken 
by very fe W 1] » Tamatave and Foul Point, the most tre- 
quented ports on this side of the island, are mere open road- 


vrotected by coral reefs. North of these is Antongil 


steads, ] 
Bay, a deep, wide inlet, rnnning 50 miles northwardly.  Far- 
ther north is Port Louquez ; and immediately on the north of 
the island 1s Diego Suarez Bay, one of the finest harbors in 
the world. The north-west coast presents numerous inlets, 
some land-locked, and of considerable « xtent. South of these 
are the bays of-Chimpaiky, Passandava, Port Radadma, Narin- 
da, Majaimbe, Bembatoka, and Iboina; and the estuaries of a 
number of rivers. South of Cape St. Andrew, the north-west 
angle of the island, there is nothing inthe shape of a gulf until 
the bay of St. Augustine is reached. The only indentation on 
the southern shore is the small bay of Itapéra, near Fort Dau- 
phin on the south- ast. Thi Ihlap of James Sibree, dt. I, a | Tee 
prepared from the various maps of naturalists, shows that more 
than one third of the interior is occupied by a mountainous 
region, lying to the north and east. Other hilly ranges are 
found in the west. Around the first, and between it and the 
latter, are extensive plains, as yet but partially explored. 

» shores of the southern half of the island are low 


,muth of the northern coast is bold and precipitous. 


ittoral plains on the eastern side vary from 10 to 50 miles 


: those on the western are often 100 miles across. Sue- 


cessive ranges of hills lead from the coast plains to the elevated 
interior, Which is broken up in all directions by mountains. Four 
peaks of the basaltie Ankaratra Mountains protrude through 
the oneiss and granite of the great central range and rise to 
the height of from 8,100 to 8,950 feet above the sea level, and 


from 


‘ 


8.900 to 4.700 feet above the surface of the circumjacent 
country. The loftiest of these peaks bears the significant title 
of Tsi-afa javona, that is, “ that which the mists cannot climb.” 
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To the south of these, in the Bétsiléo province, are very many 
other imposing peaks, some of which attain to an elevation of 


nearly 8,000 feet. Farther south, in the Bara district, the Isalo 


Mountains are said by a recent traveler to resemble the * Church 
Buttes ” and other striking features of the scenery on the line 
of the Union Pacifie Railroad. But the most majestie of all 
the Malagasy mountains is the isolated peak known as Ambo- 
hitra, near the northern extremity of the island. Rising from 
plains but little above the level of the sea, its grand proportions 
command notice from every direction, and it is seen far out 
at sea. 

Fertile plains and luxuriant valleys thread this rugged net- 
work of voleanic hills and peaks. Those of Bétsimitatatra in 
Imérina and Tsiénimparihy in Bétsiléo yield extraordinary crops 
of rice. Still more extensive valleys occupy other portions of 
Madagascar, the central portion of which exhibits a saucer-like 
depression. As the eastern mountains are the highest, the 
water-shed on the east is not more than from 50 to 80 miles 
from the sea. The eopious rain-fall on the north and east eon- 
stantly replenishes the countless springs and streams, and im- 
parts productiveness and verdure to the soil. But in portions 
of the west, south-west, and south the supply of moisture is in- 
adequate and the land arid. The principal rivers flow into the 
Mozambique Channel, and are usually choked by sand-bars. 
They are seldom navigable for more than 30 or 40 miles, ex- 
cept for native canoes. The Betsibéka, on the west, may be 
ascended by light-draught steamers for about 90 miles, and by 
smaller craft for 160. The Tsiribihina is navigable for a long 
distance, and pours such an immense flood into the sea that its 
waters are fresh at a distance of three miles from the land. 
Dense forests, magnificent gorges, rocky bars, and grand eata- 
racts effectually prevent navigation. The Matitanana descends 
at one plunge nearly 500 feet. Of the few large lakes in the 
country the Alaotra is 25 miles, and the Itasy is about eight 
miles, long. 

The geological structure of Madagascar is easily apprehended. 
Powerful subterranean action from south-east to north-west and 
north, along a line whose northern extremity is in the voleanie 
Comoro Islands, is often experienced. Eruptions have ceased, 
but numerous extinct craters, cones, and lava masses attest their 
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former violence. Dr. Mullens counted 100 craters within an 
area of 90 miles round the mass of Ankaratra. Ambohitra is 
an ancient voleano. Columnar basalt, pumice, and voleanie 

are frequent. Earthquake shocks and thermal springs 
indicate that in the depths the * wonted fires” are still glow- 


ing. In the eastern and central provinces are numerous sulphur 
springs. The granite, gneiss, and basalt rocks cresting the hills 


of the upper region often resemble Titanic castles, pyramids, 


and Cc ith drals. Madag iscar is, geologically, one of the oldest 


lands on the face of the earth, the island having in the central 
parts neither stratified nor fossiliferous rocks. The southern 
and western plains are comparatively recent aceretions, and only 
rise from 300 to 600 feet above the sea level. Belonging to 
the secondary period, their fossils are of a later age. Abun- 
dance of iron, unworked deposits of copper and silver ore, 
antimony, rock-salt, plumbago, various ochers and colored 
earths are among the mineral products. Lignite suitable for 
fuel occurs On the north-west coast, bat true coal has not yet been 
discovered. Bare rolling moors, distinguished by bright red 
and light brown clays, and rich valleys, whose vegetable soil is 
of bluish-black alluvium, are general features of the landscape. 

Cogent reasons, drawn from the study of ethnography, phi 
lology, botany, zoology, and geology, have led many scientists 
to the conclusion that Madagascar and adjacent islands are the 
remains of a primeval continent that once covered much of that 
section of the southern hemisphere. From the fact that in 
southern Africa and south-western Asia occur the only apes 
known in the world, Professor Winchell infers that these re- 
gions are best fitted for the reception of the human animal. 

A similar opinion has also been formed, on more general 
zoological and geological grounds, by M. Milne Edwards, who 
suggests that what he designates the “ Mascavene continent” 
has disappeared from a region situated south-east of Africa. 
More recently the eminent English ornithologist, Sclater, has 


given the name Lemuria to a supposed obliterated land, inelud- 
ing the Mascavene continent of Milne Edwards, and stretching 
across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon and Sumatra, and inclading 
the Laceadives and Maldives. 

The wide distribution, in southern latitudes, of various spe- 


cies of Phycosperma, all very difficult of dissemination, in the 
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opinion of the botanist Beccari, makes it necessary that we 
should “assume the former existence of obliterated lands in 
the very region where the Indian Ocean, with its storms and 
tempests, is to-day exclusive monarch—exactly in the region 
where we must locate the hypothetical Lemuria in order to ex- 
plain the otherwise incomprehensible facts of the geographical 
distribution of animals.” 

Dr. Winchell acknowledges that geologists were mistaken in 
asserting the remote antiquity of man because the extinct mam- 
moth and cave bear have been his contemporaries, and concedes 
that extinction of species are not necessarily remote in time. 

The European wrus, the Arctic manatee, the Baulena bis- 
CAY 1818 a whale which was enee the basis of a tlourishing 
industry on the coasts of France and Spain—the American 
mammoth, and the Irish elk, have all ceased to exist within the 
human period. “ Species are constantly dropping out of exist- 
ence” as environment becomes unfavorable to their eontinu- 
anee. Similar conditions of floral or faunal life in different 
parts of the earth are accompanied by the same or similar forms. 

In the high interior of Madagascar the climate is temperate 
and salnbrious. The hot and rainy season lasts from November 
to April, the cool and dry from April to November. The 
average annual mean temperature on the east coast is 77 or 78 
degrees Fahrenheit, the range being from 70 degrees at sunrise 
to 86 degrees in the afternoon. The temperature of Antand- 
narivo, the capital, is like that of Palermo or Naples. The 
vapor-laden trade-winds deposit much moisture on the east 
coast. Drained almost dry by the central mountains, they have 
but little left for precipitation on the western shores. Terrific 
thunder-storms are, with intense lightning, of frequent oceur- 
rence. Malarial fevers, of deadly and malignant type, are prev- 
alent on the low-lying coasts, and are as fatal to natives of the 
elevated provinces as to Europeans. 

The vegetable growth of the island is remarkably luxuriant. 
An alinost unbroken belt of dense forest, at no great distance 
from the sea, encircles the interior. On the north-west two 
lines of it overlap for a hundred miles, and leave an opening 
seventy miles wide between them. This unique arboreal girdle 
is from fifteen to twenty miles in width, but reaches forty miles 
on the north-east. Containing a large variety of hard-wood 
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and valuable timber trees, as well as numerous species of pa 
bamboo, tree fern, euphorbia, pandanus, baobab, tamarind, ete., 
besides ferns, of which two hundred and tifty species have been 
collected, and some of which are filmy and viviparous, and also 
many interesting orchids, their forests are one of the principal 
sources of wealth to the inhabitants. 

The number of known floral genera is about seven hundred, 
of which eighty are supposed to be endemie. But as yet the 
flora is not half-known. Of spiny and prickly plants there is 
large variety; also of grasses, reeds, and rushes, many of which 
are of excellent service in native manufactures. 

Rev. Mr. Ellis, who spent some years in the island, writes, in 
his * Iistory of Madagasear : 


One of the most beautiful things to be found in Madacascear is 
its grass. This covers many thousands of square miles. It 1s 
beautiful, as it spreads abroad over the open plains, where it is 
short, compact, and juicy, and supplies abundant nourishment to 
the great herds which the nobles of the land send to fatten upon 
what costs them nothing. It is beautiful in the sheltered valleys, 
where the soft, tender blades, enriched by the pearly dew and 
the gentle rain, are refreshing to the eye, and yield like velvet 
beneath the foot. ... Burned year after year by long, sweeping 
fires, it springs up again with a profusion and a fullness which 
clasp huge rocks within its soft embrace. Here it is short but 
strong: there it rises into vast tufts, each of which contains many 
thousand blades, and covers many feet of ground; and yet again 
it spreads over vast patches of country in thick, tall masses, which 
tower above men’s heads, open their tinted blades to the warm sun, 
and wave their myriads of golden feathers in the summer winds. 
—Vol. ii, p. 458. 


he staff of life to the Malagasy. Maize, millet, ma- 
nioe, \ Ls, and sweet potatoes are indigenous. The comin 
potato is an exotic. Many species of vegetables and fruits have 
been introduced by Europeans. Gum, copal, and caoutchoue 
are exported in considerable quantities, and are among the com- 
modities that promise to become the source of future national 
prosperity. 
The ornithology of Madagasear, although richer than the 
mammals, lacks the largest and most brilliantly eolored birds. 
Of its more than 220 species, nearly one half are peculiar to the 


island. Some of the birds are of such peculiar structure that 


they puzzle the ornithologists, and make it extremely difficult 
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to classify them. Lakes and streams are alive with water- 
fowl. Four or five centuries ago this insular country was the 
home of the pyornis, a member of the ostrich family, 
whose eggs. found in a sub-fossil state, are 12} by 9} inches 
in size. This singular bird is now extinct. Deadly ser- 
pents are unknown. Two or three small species of boa 
occur. Crocodiles are excessively numerous in the lakes and 
rivers, are ferocions and dangerous, and scarcely compensate 
for their ravages by the supply of their eggs for the food of 
the natives. Feared by the heathen as beings possessed of 


supernatural power, the people “ invoke their forbearance with 


prayers, or seek protection by charms, rather than attack them. 
Even the shaking of a spear over the waters would be regarded 
as an act of sacrilegious insult to the sovereign of the flood, 
imperiling the life of the offender the next time he should 
venture on the water.’ The Christianized natives have lost all 
superstitious dread of the brute, and do not hesitate to attack 
and destroy him. Crocodiles’ teeth are worn as charms. — Liz- 
ards, chameleons, and tree-frogs inhabit the woods. Several 
peculiar tortoises attract curiosity. The gigantie species, how- 
ever, has almost if not quite ceased to exist, and is now mainly 
found upon the little island of Aldebra to the north. Inseets 
are multitudinous. Splendidly colored beeties, butterflies, 
moths, spiders, locusts, and also noxious spiders, scorpions, and 
centipedes, interest and delight the naturalist. The entire Mad- 
agascar fauna is strongly individualized, and corresponds with 
its geological singularities and isolation from other zoological 
regions. The Asiatic and Malayan affinities of the animals, 
coupled with the physical conditions of the bed of the Indian 
Ocean in that section of the globe, induced A. R. Wallace to 
accept the theory that Madagascar is the chief relic of an archi- 
pelago or continent still slowly sinking beneath the waves. 

The population of the island is known collectively as the 
Malagasy, and is variously estimated at from 2,500,000 to 
5,000,000, These are divided into numerous tribes, each of 
which has its own name and customs. Near as they are to 
Africa, they are not African, but belong to the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian stock. Physical similarities, mental habits, customs, and 
language—the latter particularly—unite to establish this rela- 
tionship. Tradition leads to the same conclusion. African 
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immigration has modified the tribes on the western side, and 
Arab blood has been infused into those on the north-west and 
south-east coasts. The different Malagasy tribes preserve tradi- 
tions of an earlier people called Vazimba, whose alleged graves, 
covered by small shapeless heaps of stone, are scattered over 
the bare downs of Imérina. The superstitious fear of the 
Hova forbids the exploration of these African * barrows.” 
When further enlightenment permits investigation it will 
probably be found that the Vazimba were a tribe allied to the 


Kimos and Béhosy, aborigines of low stature, and resembling 


in other plivsical characteristics the Bushmen of southern 
Africa. Dr. Mullens maintains that “they were a true Mala- 
gasy people,” with “ nothing African about them.” 

On the east of the island are the Bétsimisaraka, Bezanozano, 
Tanala, Taisaka, Taimoro, and others; in the center, the Siha- 
naka, Hova, Bétsiléo, Bara, ete. : in the west, the generie Sa- 
kalava ‘alled from the conquering tribe, although the van- 
quished retain their own proper names and individuality. 


The Hova, occupying t 


? 
} 
i 


© central province of Imérina, are the 
dominant tribe. These are held.to be the latest immigrants. 


Li: 


iter In eolor, they are certainly far in advance of their 


countrymen in point of intelligence and civilization. Starting 
AST, they have pushed their conquests over most 


ind are manifestly destined to be the ruling race. 


. 6 iVs Mull ne. * the M i] igasyv are a M ilay people, 


ilav customs, some of them possessing Malay eyes 


features, and all of them speaking a Mal iy tongue 


mur, 


7) 
ill 


cuage of the M llagasy is substantially one through- 
out the country. Dialectic differences of vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation are marked, but there are no traces of any distinet- 
ively different speech. 

Some of the words of this widely extended language are said 
to be identical w ith the Sanskrit, others with the Hebrew and 
Arabie. The Malagasy was probably derived from a language, 
rich, fli xible, and exact, spoken by an intellectual people whose 

it reflected. This seems to have been the opinion of 
] 


1 


» scholars who have studied the migrations of the races. 
Destitute of written characters, excepting some rude attempts 
at picture-drawing found near St. Augustine’s Bay, the Malagasy 
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had no manuscripts, inscriptions, or books until their language 
was reduced to writing by English missionaries over sixty years 
ago. In many of its verbal and other forms it is very copious, 
but it has also some curious deficiencies. Full of vowels and 
liquids, and free from all harsh gutturals, it is very soft and 
musical, Native oratory is affluent in figures, metaphors, and 
parables. Folk-tales, songs, legends, and very numerous prov- 
erbs attest the intellectual power and imaginative faculty of 
the people. 

The Malagasy have never fallen into the depths of savagery 
and barbarism, and are wholly free from the cannibal practices 
of allied peoples. Endowed with strong tribal instincts, they 
are loyal and law-abiding. Living in settled communities, in 
villages often skillfully fortified, and under the patriarchal 
government of chiefs and elders, they present fewer difficulties 


to evangelization than do the nomadie races. In Imérina the 


Hidva are divided into three great classes: the Andriana, or 
nobles; the Hoéva, freemen, or commoners; and the Andévo, or 
slaves. The Andriana are really royal clans, descendants of 
the petty kings and nobles who succumbed to the power of the 
present reigning dynasty. Resembling the doyars of Russia, 
and the noblesse of France, they are entitled to certain honors 
in virtue of origin; for example, special terms of salutation, the 
use of the smaller scarlet umbrella, the right to build a partie- 
ular kind of tomb, exemption from certain kinds of government 
service, and from sundry punishments for crime. Of the six 
ranks of Andriana, besides the royal clan, many members hold 
estates by a kind of feudal tenure from the sovereign. Often 
segregated in separate communities, and monopolizing some of 
the handicrafts, they are frequently very poor, and exhibit no 
outward distinctions between themselves and the people at 
large. The Hova, or commoners, compose the mass of the 
freemen, and consist of a large number of tribes, whose mem- 
bers usually intermarry so as to keep property and land togeth- 
er. They may, like the Andriana, be either civilians or of the 
military class. The third social division includes the slaves. 
Up to 1877 these consisted, first, of the offspring of the Hova, or 
freemen, reduced to slavery for debt, or for political or crim- 
inal offenses ; second, the Andévo, or slaves proper, descendants 
of the Malagasy tribes subdued and enslaved by the Hova,; 
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third, the Mozambiques, or African slaves, and their descend- 
ants, imported in Arab slaving dhows. These in 1877 were 


liberated and mainly reckoned with the Hova, or freemen. 


Hova, in the widest sense of the term, means the entire popu- 
lation of Imérina. Malagasy chieftainship and royalty retain 
semi-sacred character. In life, the heathen chief is the high- 
priest of his people, and after death he is worshiped as a god. 

Arab connection with Madagascar began at a very remote 
epoch. Adventurers made settlements in the north-west and 
south-east of the island. In the latter section a few of their 
descendants still preserve some little knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue. The ruling clans of the Tanala and other tribes in the 
district are evidently of Arabian extraction. Amalgamation with 
the mass of the population is, however, almost complete. In the 
north-west the large Arab colonies seated in the ports of Amo- 
rontsanga, Mojanga, Marovoay, and Morondava, retain their 
distinctive nationality, together with their dress, habits, houses, 
worship, and language. In earlier times the Arabs exerted 
powerful influence upon the Malagasy. Many words from 
the Arabic are found in the native tongue. Among them are 
the names of the months, and days of the week ; terms used in 
astrology and divination, some forms of salutation, words for 
dress and bedding, money, musical instruments, books, writ- 
ing, and many miscellaneous terms. In the north-west of the 
island there is also a large Hindu element in the population. 
In some towns it is quite as conspicuous as the Arabic con- 
stituent. Hindu dress, ornaments, food, music, and language 
are special features in the social life of these places. Inter- 
course is now, and has been for centuries, kept up between 
India and northern Madagascar. The introduction of Chiris- 
tianity, followed by foreign commerce, has already modified 
the social constitution of the Malagasy people, and will inevit- 
ably lead to still further changes. 

Rice culture is necessarily the principal industrial pursuit. 
Remarkable engineering talent has been developed throngh 
ages of thoughtful devotion to it. As in nearly all barbarous 
and semi-civilized countries, women do much of the hard labor. 
Rice, roots, vegetables, and fish are the chief articles of diet. 
Occasionally flesh from the fine herds of humped cattle, found 
all over the country, is added. “Give to the Malagasy,” says 


z 
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Mullens, “rice and gravy, gravy and rice, and they desire little 
more.” 

In 1853 the average price of a good ox was five dollars ; eight 
or ten turkeys could be bought for a dollar, and a score or 
couple of dozen towls for the same sum. The schedule of 
prices is probably still about the same. 

The manufacture of textile fabrics is one of the most impor- 


tant industries. Women spin and weave, and by the simplest 


means produce strong, durable cloths of silk, cotton, hemp, 
rofia palm, aloe, and banana fiber of elegant patterns and taste- 
ful colors. Mats and baskets of delicate fineness, hats like 
those of Panama, and rush mattings are also fabricated. The 
use of vegetable fibers for clothing is another strong link con- 
necting the islanders with the Polynesian race, and differen- 
tiates them from the skin-clad tribes of South Africa. The 
salaka, a loin-cloth for men, and the kitamby, or apron, folded 
round the body from waist to heel, for women, are covered in 
both sexes by the damba, a large square of cloth of different 
materials, folded round the body, something like a Roman 
toga. The large white /amba, bordered with the akotso, or 
fine, broad stripes, is the distinctive badge of the Hova. The 
hair of all the Hova of pure blood is black and smooth, rich 
and glossy. The former custom of ladies used to divide it into 
twenty or more sections, plaited together and tied up into a 
small bow. Different fashions prevailed in different tribes, 
but being found inconsistent with cleanliness and comfort, many 
of these have been abandoned, and the Anglo-Saxon plan of 
daily dressing the hair adopted. 

Artistic genius is common among the Malagasy. Even the 
heathen are skillful metal-workers, and by means of the rudest 
tools manufacture fine silver chains and filagree ornaments of 
gold and silver. The introduction of European artisans has 
still further improved mechanical talent. Their work in iron, 
copper, and brass is excellent. Every thing made by foreigners 
is successfully imitated. European ideas are quickly seized and 
adopted, and considerable power of invention is also exempli- 
fied. Domestic architecture is various. To the dark-skinned 
tribes, inhabiting the hot, saline plains on the coast, the pan- 
danus is invaluable. Most of the Hova houses are constructed 
of hard-red clay, with high-pitched roofs, thatched with grass 
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or rushes. The chiefs and rich men build houses of framed 
timber, covered with massive upright planking, and having 


lofty roofs of shingle or tile. 

Antananarivo, the capital, is not only the largest city in the 
island, but it contains the most inhabitants. Here the old tim- 
be 
}. 
qe 


‘r and brush houses have nearly all been replaced by much 
urger and more substantial ones of sun-dried brick and stone, 
constructed in European fashion. A group of royal palaces 
crowns the sumunit of the ridge on which the city is built. Four 
handsome stone memorial churches, with spires or towers, mark 
the spots where the Christian martyrs suffered. Other notable 
buildings are the Chapel Royal, the Norwegian and Roman 
Catholic churches, the London Missionary Society ’s college, 
the London Missionary Society's and Friends’ normal schools, 
mission hospitals, the court of justice, and numerous large Con- 
gregational churches of sun-dried brick. 

Antananarivo is computed to contain 100,000 inhabitants ; 

Mojanga, 14,000; Tamatave, 6,000; Fianarantsoa, the chief 
sétsiléo town, about 6,000; Ambohimanga, the old capital of 
Imérina, about 5,000. Few other towns have so large a popu- 
lation as the last. The country, as a whole, is comparatively 
and painfully empty, and is densely peopled in only two or 
three districts. The Hoéva and Bétsiléo used to build their vil- 
lages on the summits of lofty hills, and encircle them with a 
concentric series of deep fosses for the sake of safety. Prickly 
pear or thorny mimosa fences still inclose villages and home- 
steads in other districts. Sanitation is unknown. Rotting refuse 
is the cause of fever and other diseases. 

Fearing foreign invasion the rulers have purposely refused 
to improve the means of internal communication. These could 
not well be worse than they are. There was not, a few years 
ago, and is not now so far as our information extends, a sin- 
gle road in the modern sense of the word in this vast island. 
Wheeled vehicles are unknown. 

Canoes and porters being the only internal vehicles of com- 
merce, all mereantile operations are conducted with diffieulty. 
Cattle for export are driven to the sea-coast, whence they are 
taken to Mauritius and other islands. Hydraulic engineer- 
ing is needed to increase harbor accommodation, and railroads 
to evoke the amazing resources of the country. Its native 
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products may be raised in indefinite quantities, and an equally 
indefinite demand for articles of foreign manufacture may be 
created. Madagascar has no native coinage. The French five- 
frane piece, or dollar, is the standard of value. All coins less 
than these are obtained by cutting them into all shapes and 
sizes, even to ¢}y of the original. 

The natural facilities for foreign commerce have not hith- 
erto been utilized by the Malagasy. At present there is no 
harbor south of Tamatave, which for that reason must continue 
to be the principal port on the east coast. Open roadsteads, 
exposed to winds and currents, are so dangerous that under- 
writers refuse to insure vessels having no better protection. 
Inside the reefs, on whi¢gh they are so often wrecked, and which 
have been cast up in the ceaseless conflict between the rivers 
and the ocean waves, is sufficient accommodation for the navies 
of the world, provided sufticient inlets were constructed and 
the engineering schemes of King Radama executed. Thirty 
miles of canalization would complete a harbor—now of river 
and again of lake-like expansion—extending for 200 miles 


ban] 


along the coast. French ambition and aggression are to blame 
for the slow development of trade with Madagascar. The oe- 
cupation of Majunga, and the bombardment of Tamatave and 
other places have both retarded it. All attempts to convert 
the island into a French dependency are flagrantly wicked and 
doomed to failure. 

Before the advent of missionaries, the Malagasy were what 
the Germans call a nature- people. As heathens, they had 
neither temples nor stated seasons of devotion ; neither priest- 
hood nor any organized religious system or form of worship. 
The existence of the Supreme Being, called Andriamanitra, 
“ The Fragrant One,” and Zanahary, “ The Creator ”’—words 
in vogue all over the island—had always received distinct 
recognition. Proverbial sayings enforce many of the truths 
of natural religion, such as the attributes of God. Fetichism, 


or belief in charms as having power to protect from certain , 


evils, and to procure various benefits, was their religion. Four 
of five of these charms were each called “ god” by the Hova, 
and were honored as national deities. On all public occasions 
they were brought out to sanctify the proceedings. Belief in 
witcheraft, sorcery, divination, lucky and unlucky times and 
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seasons, ancestor-worship, and ordeals for the detection of 
erie, characterized the Malagasy. These are still prevalent 
among the unevangelized tribes. Sacrifices of fowls and sheep 
are made as thanksgivings and propitiatory offerings. Human 
sacrifices are sometimes offered in the southern districts. The 
New Year's festival among the Hova is almost peculiar to that 
tribe. At general circumcisions, practiced every few years by 
royal command, general rejoicing, drunkenness, and licentious- 
ness prevail. Funerals are times of great feasting. Idol- 
keepers, diviners, day-declarers, and others connected with 
heathen customs, constitute the nearest approach to a priest- 
hood. Morals correspond to this religion, such as it is. The 
non-evangelized natives are impure, in some places shamelessly 
indecent, and in all untruthful and cruel. Yet the position of 
woman in society —Madagasear having had female sovereigns 
for nearly half a century—is much higher than in most pagan 
lands. Infanticide, under the most unfeeling and abominable 
forms, was formerly the general practice. Death in shocking 
shapes was inflicted for trifling offenses. Drunkenness was 
prevalent, and persistent industry very infrequent. For the 
courage and loyalty of the chiefs, the brief energy of the peo- 
ple, firmness in friendship, kindness to relatives, respect for 
old age, politeness and courtesy, and hospitality to strangers, 
the Malagasy, as compared with other pagans, are remarkable. 
Slavery, as it existed and still exists among them, was seldom 
either cruel or oppressive. 

The multitudinons literature to which we have adverted re- 
veals the causes of religious, moral, political, and commercial 
changes among this extraordinary people. The history of Mada- 
gascar presents few features of interest until the first half of 
the seventeenth century, when the French and English at- 
tempted to colonize the island about the same time. For more 
than a thousand years it had been known to the adventurous 
Arabs, and for many centuries to the enterprising Indian trad- 
.ers of Cutch and Bombay. Nor is it at all improbable that 
the Phenician merchants were acquainted with it through their 
“ships of Tarshish.” 1 Kings x, 22. The classical writers 
mention it under various names. Mareo Polo, the cclebrated 
Venetian traveler, first revealed its existence to modern Euro- 


pean nations in the thirteenth century. His account of the 
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rukh, or gigantic bird, indigenous to it, was long ridiculed as 
a traveler’s fable, but within the past few years was seen to 
have a basis of fact in the now extinct Zpyornis. On the 1st 
of February, 1506, Fernando Soares, while on his way to Por- 
tugal in command of the eight spice ships of Francisco de Al- 
meida, caught sight of the east coast of the island. In the 
same year Jods Gomez d’Abreu discovered the west coast on 
the 10th of August, St. Lawrence’s Day ; from which cireum- 
stance it received the designation of San Lorengo. Tristran da 
Cunha also visited and made a chart of part of the coast. But 
the Portuguese had too many possessions in heathen lands te 
allow of any permanent occupation of Madagasear. From 1595 
to 1598 the Dutch had some little intercourse with it, but with 
no profit to themselves. Nor did the French and English fare 


much better in subsequent attempts at colonization. Robert 
Drury, an English lad, who was shipwrecked on the south-west 


coast in 1702, and afterward detained as a slave for tifteen 
years, was the first author who gave authentie information 
about the inhabitants, their customs and superstitions. 
Madagascar had always been portioned out by many indig- 
enous tribes until a period about two hundred and thirty years 
ago, when the Sakalava, a small but warlike people, advanced 
from their home in the south-west, and conquered the western 
and also some northern and central clans. Founding two 
kingdoms, they retained supremacy up to the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the Hova of Imérina, under the 
warlike Andrianimpoina, and Radama, his son, rebelled: and 
established a nominal suzerainty over the Sakalava, vanquished 
the surrounding tribes, and made themselves the virtual mas- 
ters of the whole island. The Hova authority is now supreme 
over the central and eastern provinces, and nominal over much 
of the western. In the south-west the people are practically 
independent, and live under their own kings or chieftains. 
Radama I. (1810-28) claimed the sovereignty of the whole 
country, although controlling only about two thirds of it, by 
right of conquest. Shrewd, aggressive, and indomitable, he 
was a Malagasy Peter the Great. Perceiving that education 
and civilization are essential to national progress, by treaty 
with the Governor of Mauritius he abolished the exportation 
of slaves, and received in return a compensative annual grant of 
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aris, ammunition, and uniforms for his troops. English officers 
disciplined the latter. Thus assisted, he extended and consoli- 
dated his authority, cruelly enough, but with salutary results. 
Native youths were sent to Mauritius, and others to England, 
for education and instruction in some of the arts of civilization, 
and in seamanship. Mr. Hastie, the British agent resident at 
his court, wielded unusual influence over the monarch, and ae- 
complished much for the material progress of the country. 

In 1820 the avents of the London Missionary Society began 
their labors at the capital, reduced the language to a systematic 
written form, introduced the art of printing, translated and 
published the Holy Scriptures and other books, gathered nu- 
merous schools, and organized several Christian congregations. 
They also imparted knowledge ot many of the useful arts, dis- 
covered valuable natural productions, and taught their prepara- 
tion and manufacture to the people. The spread of religious and 
secular knowledge broke the spell of deadly superstition, and the 
Malagasy awoke to a new and inextinguishable spiritual life. 
Radama died at the age of thirty-six. The loss of his keen 
good sense proved to be an irreparable calamity to his people. 
Ranavalona, one of his Wives, succeeded to the throne. Super- 
stitious, immoral, despotic, and suspicious, she aimed a terrible 
blow at Christianity. In 1835 the profession of it was declared 
to be illegal, all worship was prohibited, and Christian books 
were ordered to be given up. By the middle of 1836 the last 
English missionary had left the island. A twenty five years’ 


persecution followed. The formal charges preferred against 


the Christians in 1835 were: 

1. They despise the idols; 2. They are always praying; 3. They 
will not swear, but merely affirm; 4, Their women are chaste; 
5. They are of one mind with regard to their religion; and, 
6. They observe the Sabbath as a sacred day, 

These accusations appear to have been strictly true, but they 
redound to the highest credit of the accused. Like Daniel, 
no fault could be found with them, except it were concerning 
the law of their God. 

The scenes witnessed in the great African island, during 
this protracted and bloody persecution, exhibit a striking re- 
semblance to those enacted in different parts of the Roman 
Empire under the Pagan emperors. The accusations, the cruel 
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outrages, the judicial murders by the authorities, the calmness, 
joy, and consistency of martyrs and confessors, all proceeded 
from the same sources as those of the early Church. This fiery 
trial culminated in 1849. From two thousand to three thou- 
sand Christians were fined, sold into slavery, poisoned, flogged, 
speared, burned alive, or thrown down the lofty precipice of 
the Malagasy Tarpeian rock at Antanadnarivo. The number of 
those who were “ faithful unto death” has not been accurately 
ascertained : they were counted by thousands. But their record 
is on high, and their witness is with God. 

The effect of these sanguinary severities on the people was 
deplorable. Governmental oppression provoked frequent re- 
bellion, distant provinces, were desolated by destructive wars, 
Europeans were excluded from the country, commerce with 
foreign nations came to an end. Cessation of the latter was 
due to an ill-judged attack on Tamatave in 1846 by one British 
and two French ships of war, designed to avenge wrongs in- 
flicted upon foreign traders. But the leaven of Christianity 
could not be expunged. It was that which preserved Mada- 
gascar from utter corruption. To use the words of Tertullian, 
it was “the red rain that made the harvest grow.” Besides the 
many who were martyred, hundreds were expatriated. These 
went every-where, “preaching the word.” Twenty-five years 
afterward it was found that the number of professing Chris- 
tians had increased, despite the persecutions, from twenty to 
thirty fold. 

Intrigue and conspiracy against the queen, in which Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer and other foreigners were inculpated, recoiled on 
the plotters, who were punished by exposure to deadly malaria 
and banishment from the country. In 1861 Ranavalona died, 
and Radama II. ascended the throne. Missionary labors re- 
commenced, foreign trade sprang up agaim, and the younger, 
more intelligent, and influential people identified themselves 
with Christianity. But French intriguers essayed to subject 
the sovereign by treaty stipulations. This fact, together with 
the vices and insane follies into which he fell, occasioned his 
murder in 1863. Queen Rasohérina, his wife, succeeding him, 
refused to ratify his agreement with the French, and preferred 
to pay them one million franes by way of indemnity. Steady 
advance in education, civilization, and treaty relations with the 
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French, British, and American governments illustrated her five 
years’ reign. In 1868 Ranavalona II. assumed the scepter. 
One of her first acts was the public recognition of Christianity, 
which had acquired such tremendous momentum that her 
politie counselors advised her to place herself at its head. The 
idols were contemptuously ignored ; but the Bible * occupied 
a conspicuous place close to the queen’s right hand, while on 
the canopy over her head there were written in large char- 
acters words taken from the angelic hymn: ‘Glory to God, 
‘Peace on earth, *Good-will to men. A new era lad that 
day been inaugurated. In February, 1869, the queen and 
her husband, the prime minister, were baptized in presence of 
a multitude of the chief people of Madagascar; public worship 
was celebrated in one of the royal houses, and the foundation 
of the Chapel Royal was laid in the palace yard. In September 
of the same year all the idols in the central provinces were colm- 
mitted to the flames. The population willingly placed them- 
selves under Christian instruction. Since then the London 
Missionary Society and the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
ion have been the most forceful agents in effecting wonderful 


melioration. 


With a people like the Malagasy, accustomed to move in 
crowds, and to follow implicitly any thing which is favored by 
their rulers, the effects of this government patronage may be 
easily imagined. ‘The immediate results were an enormous 
numerical increase in the attendance upon Christian services ; 
every chapel was crowded to excess; new places of worship were 
hastily erected in every village ; the people eagerly came forward 
to be baptized and to become church members; and every mis- 
sionary was pressed with work and felt overwhelmed with the 
responsibility thrown upon him. The number of congregations 
in the central province of Imérina increased in two years more 
than tenfold, and the attendants upon public worship in a some- 
what less proportion; in fact, almost the whole population of Imé- 


rina professed themselves to be Christians. —Sipreg, pp. 252, 253. 


Many of these eager converts were undoubtedly the subjects 
of regenerating grace, but more were actuated by motives of 


courtliness and policy. With equal readiness they would have 
professed Roman Catholicism or Mohammedanism had their 


rulers set the example. The missionaries of the Friends and of 
the London Missionary Society, working together in loving 
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concert, grouped the rural congregations into districts, intro- 
duced judicious discipline, and devoted themselves to instrue- 
tion and pastoral supervision: The izmprovement of their flocks 
became markedly manifest. A dirty hemp or rofia lamba 
constitutes all the clothing for which an ordinary heathen Mal- 
agasy has any desire. But among the Christians “ every woman 
must have her neat jacket and skirt of prfnt or other stuff, and 
the men their shirts and pantaloons, as well as the flowing 
outer dress, or lamba (common to both Se€Xes), of European 
calico.” This fact indicates the intimate relation that Chiris- 
tianity sustains to manufactures and commerce. Consular re- 
turns prove that every missionary is worth $50,000 annually to 
European and American trade. In Madagascar his commercial 
value is rapidly rising, and in 1880 represented from $10,000 
to $15,000 per annum of foreign imports. 

The erection of the Martyr Memorial Churches (1864-1874) 
greatly stimulated the building art. Instead of being crowded 
into the single room of a wood or rush house, a Malagasy 
family now has in many cases two or three separate sleeping 
places. Further progress is undoubtedly desirable, but not 
more so than in the domicile of the British laborer, or in the 
New York tenement-house. Chastity and purity are held in 
increasingly high estimation. Polygamy is at an end in Imé- 
rina, and divorce is becoming infrequent. The sanctity of 
the marriage tie is appreciated, and Church censure of those 
who fail to respect it raises it ever higher in popular estima- 
tion. The observance of the Sabbath is secured by making 
it a legal day of rest. All public work is forbidden by the 
government ; all markets are closed, public worship is encour- 
aged by example, and public business is not transacted with 
unfaithful representatives of Christian powers. In all these 


particulars the new-born Christian nation is an example to those 


whose profession antedates its own by many centuries. Nor is 
it less so in relation to the vice of intemperance. Very strin- 
gent laws against the manufacture in or importation of ardent 
spirits into the central province are rigidly enforced. Inability 
alone prevents similar enforcement on the eastern coast, where 
English and French traders debauch and destroy the poor 
natives by yearly pouring upon it thousands of gallons of rum. 
“ Civilization without religion,” as Mr. Sibree remarks, ‘ means 
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rum, rifles, and the vices of the Europeans.” Religion- —the 
religion of Christ—is alone the creator and conservative force 
of true civilization. 

Cruel punishments for political and other offenses have fallen 
into disuse. So thoroughly has the kind and merciful spirit 
of the Gospel infused itself into the Hova that in the last ex- 


pedition against the Sakalava, in 1873, one of the divisions of 





the army returned without firing a shot, or taking a single life. 


ee i 


Yet it thoroughly accomplished its mission. More than that, 


esi 


it conciliated the rebels by furnishing the best possible market 


ont 


for the sale of their produce, and by proclaiming to them, at 


the Lord’s day worship held morning and evening in the camp, 
the glad tidings of salvation. “ What is this religion which 


— a 


* 2 


leads the Imérina people not to enslave us any more and take 
us away by force?” inquired the Sakalava; and they were 
answered, * Because Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of men, has given the Gospel to teach mankind to show 





mercy.” The military expedition became a missionary expe- 
dition. 

Too much is often anticipated from a lately redeemed people. 
Ten or ten times ten years are but a brief period in which to 
eradicate the evils, vices, and cruelties of uncounted centuries. 
Change is frequently on the surface; the leaven has not pen- 
etrated the depths. England once was papal or Protestant by 
turns, as royalty led the way. Can more be justly expected of 
Madagascar # It was only when multitudes were made “ par- 
takers of the divine nature” that England refused to tread in 
the footsteps of the Stuarts ; and it is only when equal relative 
numbers of the Malagasy are “ joined to the Lord in one 


spirit’ that we may look for sturdy steadfastness and growth. 


Only one fourth of the Malagasy tribes have been affected 
hitherto ; but from that fourth are radiating influences that will 
eventually transform the whole. 

The College at Antananarivo, first called the London Mis- 
sionary Society Theological Institution, was commenced in 
April, 1869, and was intended to meet a sorely felt necessity. 
The native Church then contained more than 200 pastors and 





1,800 lay preachers. To these most of the preaching was per- 
force committed. That preaching was of the best quality at their 
command, but the best was very poor. In 1876 the usefulness 
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of the institution was extended by opening its doors to lay as 
well as ministerial students. The length of the course is four 
years for candidates for the ministry and three for seculars. 


The subjects of study for all alike are grammar, geography 
(general and physical), arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, logic, simple 
lessons in mental and moral philosophy,.the English language, 
and Old and New Testament history. Besides these more geu- 
eral subjects, the candidates for the ministry are taught historical, 
dogmatic, and exegetical theology, Church history, and homi- 
leties; whilst the secular students study ancient and modern his- 
tory, and the elements of physical science, besides paying more 
attention to the English language. ... An annual meeting of 
missionaries, old students, and students still in the college pleas- 
antly ends the year. (“Ten Years in Madagascar.”) 

More than 100 students have been trained and sent out into 
the ministry, and many others have been ealled to the incum- 
beney of posts under the government. Carefully educated 
native teachers have become assistants in the work of in- 
struction. 

The queen and prime minister have sympathized most heartily 
with these efforts to enlighten and instruct the people, and have 
done all in their power to insist upon the necessity for education, 
The result has been an increase in the number of schools trom 
359 at the end of 1870 to 862 ten years after, in which 43,904 
children are receiving a good elementary education, And there 
are now upward of 26,000 adults able to read. (“ Report of the 
London Missionary Society,” 1881.) 


Mr. Shaw now (1885) writes: 


From a schedule issued by the government, we find that after 
the completed registration there are 1,167 schools and 150,906 
scholars, divided among the various societies thus : 

Schools. Scholars, 

London Missionary Society and Friends’ Foreign Missionary Associ- 
ation. .... 105,516 
Norwegi in Missionary Society 27,909 
French Jesuit Mission... { 14,960 


> 2'521 


Not less than 1,500,000 copies of publications of various 
kinds had been issued from the printing-press in the deeade 
prior to 1881. But the arrival in February, 1874, of the Bible 
in the Malagasy language, supplied by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at the low price of one shilling (or twenty-four 


cents) per copy, was the great event in the literary history of 
the country. The anxiety to obtain it was fully equal to that 
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of the American people to secure copies of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament from importers in New York a few 
years ago. 

The news was announced in the numerous chapels throughout 
the country, and was received with great delight. For several 
weeks a large portion of the missionaries’ time was occupied in 
selling Bibles. Some of the people came many miles with their 
shilling, in order to purchase a Baiboly tapitra (complete Bible). 
An edition of 20,000 of these shilling Bibles has been all but ex- 
hausted within the last six years. (“Ten Years in Madagascar.”) 


The statisties of the Malagasy Christians in ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society (including four 
missionaries of the Friends’ Association in 1882, give the fol- 
lowing totals: English missionaries, 28 (now 29); native or- 
dained ministers, 64: native preachers, 4,134; church mem- 
bers, 71,555; native adherents, 244,197 (over 300,000 in 1885) ; 
schools, 862; scholars, 43,968; fees and local contributions, 
about $20,000, (“ Report of London Missionary Society,” 1882.) 

These are exceedingly gratifying facts; and, notwithstand- 
ing the superficial character of much of the work indicated, 
still point out most marvelous results of evangelical enterprise. 
The dissenting Churehes of Great Britain and Ireland have 
hitherto had the Christian good sense not to interfere with the 
Congregationalists in their blessed operations. The Friends 
work in unison with them. The same cannot be said of the 
Episcopalians. The “ Church Missionary Society ” wisely with- 
drew from the island in order to avoid confusion; but, in 
marked contrast to their discretion, the “Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ” sent a missionary- 
bishop to Antananarivo, and is doing its utmost to disturb the 
minds of the people by settling down in the very districts most 
thoroughly worked by the agents of the London Missionary 
Society. Bishop K. Kestrel-Cornish, in his report for the year 
1881, complains of the opposition of those upon whose founda- 


tion he was endeavoring to raise his own superstructure. He 


reports the erection of three churehes and three schools at the 
capital, and of a college at Ambatoharanana, in which a num- 
ber of boys, some of whom were of high rank, were being very 
carefully educated. He hopes “eventually to bring the native 
Church of Madagascar to the condition of a pure branch of the 
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Church Catholic.” Twelve clergymen, including himself, and 
forty-five foreign and native teachers, were then toiling toward 
this end. 

Their claim to the title of the “Church Catholic ” is zeal- 
ously disputed by the Jesuit missionaries, who, in Madagascar 


as in the South Seas, have won unenviable notoriety as the bit- 


terest adversaries of evangelical Christianity. With persistent 
energy, worthy of a better cause, and by bribery and other 
unfair means, they have striven and still strive to injure the 
work of the Protestants, extend their own influence, and make 
themselves the masters of Madagascar. Not content with 
buying the influence of chief men, they also descend to small 
bribery of the children, lying misrepresentations, hypocritical 
promises, and interference in the temporary dissensious of the 
Churches. The world is large enough for all Christian mis- 
sionaries, if, instead of grasping at territory already oceupied, 
the representatives of the “ Catholic Church” and “ Roman 
Catholic Church” would spread out into the heathen regions 
beyond. 

The Norwegian Lutheran missionaries, who entered Mada- 
gascar in 1866, under arrangement with their British prede- 
cessors, chose the province of Bétsiléo, in which they found 
willing hearers. In 1870 Lars Dahle, the present superin- 
tendent of the mission, established a school for women and 
girls, and a training school for catechists, in connection with 
the central representative station at the capital. In 1874 their 
Church of the Cloven Rock at the same place was dedicated 
in presence of seventeen Norwegian missionaries laboring in 
Madagasear. Schools and orphanages multiplied, a mission 
press was provided, and a seminary for teachers was opened at 
Masinandreina in 1878. In 1883, out of 35,000 registered 
scholars, 30,000 were regular attendants, A second training 
school for teachers was then organized, and more than 500 
teachers competent to give instruction in special branches in- 
troduced. The medical practice of the mission at Antanana- 
rivo has been exceedingly successful. In two years Dr. Guld- 
berg treated 14,000 patients, and performed many operations. 
In 1875 a mission among the Sakalava on the west coast, with 
its principal station at Morondava, was begun. Last year it 
returned 34 Sakalava Christians, 60 pupils in the schools, and 
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claimed credit for having put an end to the local slave-trade. 


In 1884 the central mission reported 4,861 members, 1,377 


catechumens, and 35,000 members of congregations, distrib- 
uted over 16 stations, in which are 211 houses of worship. 

The government of Madagascar is.theoretically despotic, but 
practically limited. Public opinion has gathered foree com- 
mensurate with the growth of Christianity. New laws receive 
the united consent of the large kaharys, or popular assemblies, 
through the headmen of the different divisions of native so- 
ciety. This is a revival of the custom in use before the disei- 
plined army of Radama I. changed the limited monarchy into 
a despotism. Small garrisons of Hova troops aid the gov- 
ernors appointed by the queen to uphold her authority in the 
central and eastern provinces, and also at most of the ports. 


Much: of former dignity and power are left to the chiefs, and are 
conditioned on the performance of a specified amount of gov- 


ernment service, and acknowledgment of the Hlova sovereignty, 


The prime minister is the husband of her majesty, Ranava- 


lona I1il., as he was of her predecessor, and is virtually the 
king. Cultured ability and rare sagacity fit him for the office 
of principal adviser and administrator. To him is attributable 
the introduction of measures to modify the government, to 
improve the administration by weakening the oppressive 
feudal system, to remodel the army, appoint local magistrates 
and registrars, encourage education, and form a responsible 
ministry, with departments of justice, war, education, agri- 
eulture, eonimeree, and revenue. Such legislation is necessarily 
in ads ince of the conservative h ibits of the people. Formerly 
iry service was demanded only of certain classes, and that 
fe, and without pay. Now it is compulsory on all, but 
for brief periods only. The Hova army is computed at from 
30,000 to 40,000 men, under officers whose military rank is 
graduated by the number of honors—from two to sixteen. 
English titles of military office are also used. 
itherto has been administered by unpaid judges, 
y the sovereign, and sitting in the open. air. 
es ugainst the person are rare; against property — espe- 
cially cattle-stealing raids among distant tribes frequent. 
Revenue is derived from customs duties, first-fruits, fines, 
confiscations, money-offerings, called hasina, to the queen and 
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her representatives, and levies upon the people for state neces- 
sities. Unpaid labor of all classes for all kinds of public work 
is also required by the government. English, French, and 
American consuls are accredited to thg Malagasy sovereign, 
who has a consul in Great Britain and a consular agent in 
Mauritius. 

The chief olstacle to the development and greatness of 
Madagascar is the hostility of the French. The understanding 
between their government and that of Great Britain, effected 
by Lord Clarendon, that each should respect the independence 
of the island, has not been observed by them. The Jesuits— 
those busy agents of mischief every-where—instigated France 
to refuse proffered indemnity for alleged losses of her citizens, 
and to demand submission to French protectorate, and govern- 
ance by French officers. Prompt but courteous refusal was 
answered by the bombardment of Tamatave and other ports 
in June, 1883. For the injury that British subjects suffered 
thereby France was subsequently obliged to apologize and pay. 
The Jesuit missionaries and other French subjects were ordered 
to leave Antananarivo, allowed five days for the disposal or 
removal of their effects, and provided with sustenance and 
transportation to the French lines. This magnanimity was in 
striking contrast with the ruthless violence of the French, who 
drove the Hova out of Tamatave at an hour’s warning, and then 
seized all their goods. 

Every effort that Christian good sense could devise had 


previously been made to come to an amicable understanding’ 


with the French Republic. In 1882 Queen Ranavalona IT. sent 
embassadors of the highest rank to the governments of France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States of America to 
protest against the proceedings of the French officers, and to 
ask for treaties with and protection from-French aggression. 
In this they were largely successful. The treaty with the 
United States was ratified in March, 1883. By its terms the 
Hova is recognized as the only de facto organized government 
upon the island. Provision is made for the protection of our 
commerce there and of the rights of the Malagasy here. 

On the 13th of July, 1883, Queen Ranavalona II. died in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel, and was immediately sneceeded 
by Ranavalona III., an equally excellent Christian lady. The 
14—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I. 
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prime minister conducted public affairs until the following 
November, when the new queen, niece to her predecessor, Was 
crowned. Espousing her, he still governs under her name. 
Former promise of thg national future is not only undimmed, 
but shines with increasing luster. The extinction of all forms 
of slavery, the establishment of a regular parliament, and the 
consolidation of all the tribes in one Christian nationality, are 
included in the near prospect. The French aggressors, under 
Admiral Miot, make little or no progress. Re-enforcements are 
loudly called for. The sacritice of life and treasure, without 
any compensation in glory or material results, condemns the 
invasion in the minds of the French people. The moral con- 
victions of modern civilization are arrayed against it. Mada- 
gascar is, and of right ought to be, wholly independent. 
Black but comely, rejoicing in the light, instinct with Christian 
forces, and clothing herself with the brightest vesture of mod- 
ern civilization, she is a welcome addition to the sisterhood of 
nations. 


Art. IV.—THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE; 
OR, THE STORY OF THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 


u mstantinopl: ng the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwinx 
EARS, LL.B. p. 422. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1886. 

Tne continued interest manifested by the whole civilized 

world in the so-called Eastern Question always insures a fair 


proportion of readers to any book bearing more or less directly 


upon that subject and having any thing new to say. To the 
average reader the term Eastern Question calls up simply the 
Turk and the Russian, and goes no farther back into history 
than the Crimean War of thirty years ago. There are those, 
however, who realize that to thoroughly understand the East- 
ern Question one must go back in the history of the coveted 
capital of the East, even to a period of at least five centuries 
before that calamity by which that fair capital fell into the 
hands of its present rulers, 

Such students of history understand that it is not a question 
alone of “the sick man” of the East. It has a wider scope 
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and range than even Ottoman imbecility and Muscovite greed. 
It is a question of Asia and Europe, a question of cults, of 
barbarism and civilization, of- Moslem sensuality and fanaticism, 
against Christian purity and philanthropy. 

To those who wish to study in its widest range this Eastern 
Question, the present volume will prove very valuable, inas- 
much as it covers a period not so fully treated by any English 
writer, and brings into aconcise form materials which have 
been widely scattered in many libraries, and in different lan- 
guages. The author, who is a barrister, and who was formerly 
editor of the * Law Magazine ” of London, secretary of the 
Social Science Congress, and other kindred organizations, has 
resided for a number of years jn Constantinople, and having 
been appointed by the British government Lecturer on An- 
cient Roman Law to the student attachés of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Embassy, has made a very complete study of what 
are technically termed the capitulations, as well as of the various 
anomalous legal and illegal usages of modern Constantinople, 
based upon ancient Roman law as modified by Byzantine cun- 
ning and Moslem fanaticism. In his study of Byzantine _his- 
tory he became impressed with the conviction that the destrue- 
tion of the empire of New Rome was virtually accomplished 
by the Fourth Crusade, that being the event which cansed the 
introduction of the Turks into Europe. “The Fall of Con- 
stantinople,” therefore, which he has chosen as the title of his 
book, refers not to the capture of the city by the Turks in the 
memorable year 1455, but to that capture by the Latin Crusad- 
ers in 1204 through which the final subjugation to the Mos- 
lem power was rendered possible. His views upon the political 
aspect of that conquest of Constantinople, and its bearing upon 


the Eastern Question of to-day, may be clearly understood from 


the closing sentences of the preface : 


The conquest of Constantinople was the first great blunder 
committed by the West in dealing with the Eastern Question. 
That question really means whether Asiatic influences and an 
Asiatic religion are to be tolerated in Europe. “ Europe for the 
Europeans” might at all times have been its battle-cry. Con- 
stantinople had been for centuries the strongest bulwark of de- 
fense against Asia. The men of the West had every interest to 
maintain and strengthen it. Instead of doing so they virtually 
let loose Asia upon Europe.— Pp. xiii, xiv. 
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It may at first sight surprise the aye to find that so large a 
portion—about one half in fact—of the work is taken up with 
prefatory matter; first we have a fal description of the ex- 
tent of the empire in the twelfth century; then the events which 
had weakened the empire, such as the attacks by the Seljukian 
Turks, and attacks from the North, also the internal or dy- 
nastic troubles, as well as the attacks from the West by the 
Normans and others. It will be found, however, that. this 
first half of the book, although rather a long introduction, is 
nevertheless quite necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the subject by the general reader. Just as the student is 
wholly unprepared to comprehend the fall of Constantinople 
into Moslem hands in 1453 unless he be acquainted with the 
facts of its fall in 1204, so to comprehend that calamity in all 
its bearings due attention must be paid to the previous adverse 
influences which made such a conquest possible. 

Our author goes back, indeed, to the period of the Basils, the 
first of whom came to the throne in 867, and he considers the 
period from 867 to 1057 as the most flourishing period of the 
empire of the New Rome, during which the empire gave every- 
where sions of good government and great prosperity. The 
organization of the government of the empire was built upon 
the solid foundations of Roman administration and of Greek 


municipal government. From the selection of Byzantium as 


his capital by Constantine down to 1057 the machine of govern- 


ment had worked steadily and well. 


There had been security for life and property, and a vood ad- 
ministration of law under a system of jurisprudence brought, in- 
deed, from Rome, but developed in Constantinople—a system 
the most complete which the human mind has ever formulated, a 
system which has been directly copied or adapted by the whole 
ot modern Europe, and which ts the foundation of every body - 
jurisprudence now in use throughout the civilized worl oF 


This very success, in the author’s opinion, brought about 
centralization, which became the bane of the empire by weak- 
ening the spirit of municipal life. In the absence of repre- 
sentative institutions, the only government possible over a 
widely extended territory was absolutism. The rulers looked un- 
favorably on the municipalities, and tried in various ways, such 
as the employment of foreign mercenary troops and foreigners 
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in various offices of the administration, to become more inde- 
pendent of their own subjects. Absolutism thus gradually 
undermined the municipal spirit, although it was always kept 
somewhat in check through fear of the masses in the capital. 
The position of the emperor, associated as he was in the popular 
mind with divine authority, was somewhat analogous to that of 
the czar of to-day in the minds of the Iussian peasantry. 
The difference between that idea and the idea of western 
Europe concerning the divine right of kings was, that in the 
latter it was claimed that certain families had been divinely 
chosen as rulers, and that their right was based upon this choice, 
while the eastern idea was rather that an inspiration or divine 
authority was granted them upon their appointment. The 
ruler was called “the Lord’s ancinted ” by the Greek writers 
of the twelfth century, but not until after he had been anointed ; 
and the peuple of Constantinople never lost sight of the fact 
that they had a right to appoint an emperor when there was a 
vacancy. The author does not attempt to conceal the fact that 
he is more favorably inclined to the Greeks than some such 
distinguished writers as Gibbon, Fallmerayer, and Finlay, who 
have preceded him. In this he follows, we think, the tendency 
of modern scholarship to give the Greek people more credit 
than they have hitherto received at the hands of European 
writers for the preservation of the language and the nobler 
qualities of their ancestors, as well as the tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

European scholars are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
the language of Greece to-day is Greek, and the impress of 


ancient Greece is plainly visible upon the national types to be 


found among the Greeks of to-day.* 
Fallmerayer says : 


In Christian Greece it was not, as in the West, that the spirit- 
ual power became worldly, but the worldly power became spiritual. 
Greece became one vast cloister, and herein lies the secret of the 
triumph of the crescent over oriental Christendom. The Greek 
had, in the cultivation of the religious idea, entirely lost the art 
of war, so that when the brutal Turk, with drawn sword, claimed 
the heritage of the Paleologi and the Comneni, he found only 
trembling cowards hoping for some miraculous deliverance. 
Such was the change wrought in the lapse of time, that the 


* Tuckerman’s “ Greeks of To-day ; ”" Jebb’s “ Greek Literature.” 
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descendants of those men who at Platwa and Salamis had fought 
for the freedom of the human race eame to think themselves 
contaminated by the touch of weapons of war, and betook them- 
selves to church ceremonies in order to defend their fatherland 
against the barbarians.* 


Finlay, in his monumental work, says : 


Nothing could tend more to give us a correct idea of the real 
position of the Greek nation at the commencement of the eighth 
century than a view of the moral condition of the lower orders 
of the people, but unfortunately all materials, even for a cursory 
inquiry into this subject, are wanting. The few casual notices 
which can be gleaned from the Lives of the Saints afford the only 
authentic evidence of popular feeling. It cannot, however, es- 
cape notice that even the shock which the Mohammedan conquests 
gave to the orthodox Church failed to recall its ministers back 
to the pure principles of the Christian religion. They continued 
their old practice of confounding the intellects of their congre- 
gatious by propagating a belief in false miracles and by discuss- 
ing the unintelligible distinctions of scholastic theology. From 
the manner in which religion was treated by the eastern clergy, 
the people could profit little from the histories of imaginary 
saints and understand nothing of the doctrines which they were 
instructed to consider as the essence of their religion. The con- 
sequence was, that they began to fall back upon the idle tradi 
tions of their ancestors, and to blend the last recollections of pa- 
ganism with new superstitions derived from a perverted applica- 
tion of the consolations ot Christianity. t 


To this picture may, perhaps, be added another quotation 


from Finlay : 

The Byzantine Greeks always rejected the idea of progress ; 
the Papal Church gave a progressive impulse to the Christian 
mind which it did not think of arresting until a century or two 
later. The Greeks prided themselves on their conservative, or, 
as they called it, their Roman, spirit. By clinging superstitiously 
to antiquated formulas they rejected the means of repairing a 
ruinous political fabric, and refused to better their condition by 
entering on paths of reform indicated by the western nations, 
who were already emerging from their social degradation. While 
the rest of Europe was actively striving to attain a happier fut- 
ure, the Greeks were gazing backward on what they considered 
a more glorious past. This habit of appropriating to themselves 
the vanished glories of the Roman Empire, or of ancient Greece, 
created a feeling of self-sufficiency which repudiated reform in 
the latter days of the Byzantine Empire, and which has ever since 

* Fallmerayer, ‘ Geschichte des Kaisertliums von Trapezunt.” 

+ Finlay’s “ History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the Pres- 
ent Time. B.C. 146 to A. D. 1864," 7 vols. Oxford. Vol. i, p. 423. 
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retarded the progress of the modern Greeks in the career of 
Kuropean civilization.* 

The Fourth Crusade took place under the reign of Alexius, 
brother of Isaac Angelos. Its story is narrated in detail by 
Nicetas Choniates, who speaks of it as an eye-witness, and whose 
work is to be considered, perhaps, the most trustworthy of all 
the historic sources on this subject. It is the Third Book of 
Nicetas (“ De Alex. Comn.,” § 8) which treats especially of 
these facts. 

For the narrative of the period immediately preceding the 
Fourth Crusade perhaps the best original authority is the 
writer known as William of Tyre, who wrote about 1180. He 
was a native of Palestine, educated somewhere in Europe, 
probably in Paris. He himself states that he quitted Syria 
about the year 1163, in order to pursue: his studies. He be- 
came afterward an archdeacon, and was tutor to the prince who 
became King Baldwin [V. He was employed in some impor- 
tant diplomatie affairs, and in 1174 took the title of Archbishop 
of Tyre. Ile undertook to write a complete history of Pales- 
tine, and, although his work was never completed, breaking off 
in the twenty-third volume, and cannot be said to be free from 
error, yet in the vast amount of material employed, and the 
intimate knowledge of Saracenic life which it displays, it ranks 
deservedly among the greatest historical works of the age to 
which it belongs. 

The magnificent folio volumes of the collection of oriental 
and occidental writers upon the Crusades, published in 1875 by 
the Institute of France,+ is of course the great repertory of 
original authorities upon this prolific subject. Although these 
saine materials have been used toa greater or less extent by 
Mills in English, by Wilken in German, and by Michaud in 
French, in their respective histories of the Crusades, and by the 
smaller popular works of later days, yet the grouping of these 
facts in the volume before us will be found to be new, and the 
volume (of 422 pages) will, we doubt not, be weleomed by the 
critical student as a valuable contribution to the literature of 
this subject. 


The chapter on Christianity and Islam, or rather tl 


nue one 
* Fiulay, “ History of Greece,” vol. iii, p. 28 


+ ‘‘ Recueil des Historiens des Croisades.” 
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which treats of the weakening of the empire by the attacks of 
the Seljukian Turks, is well wrought out. It is especially of 
interest to the Christian reader to note the impression made 
upon the mind of an experienced jurist, by contact with the 
highest and most cultivated forms of Mohammedanism, during 
his residence in the Mohammedan capital. It has come to be 
the fashion for a certain class of writers to disparage Chiris- 
tianity by writing up Mohammedanism and Buddhism. The 
ignorance and superstitions, the weaknesses and the vices, of 
the eastern Christians have been dwelt upon, and even exag- 
gerated, as a means of attack upon Christianity itself. The 
most unsuspecting reader cannot fail to detect, for example, in 
Gibbon’s most brilliant descriptions, a most bitter animus against 
the Christian religion. So also Fallmerayer in his * History 
of the Trebizond Empire ” (* Geschichte des Kaiserthums von 
Trapezunt ”) is constantly sneering at the unwarlike character 
of Christianity, and its consequent inadaptability to be the re- 
ligion of a brave and successful people, ready to resist tyranny 
and throw off the yoke of an oppressor.* 

In the use of such sad examples as are unfortunately too 
frequent in the history of the East, even down to the present 
day, by those who are not in sympathy with Christianity in any 
form, a certain glamour has been thrown about Mohammedanism 
which needs to be dispelled. There are those who, under the 
influence of these modern fallacies concerning the utter and 
hopeless apostasy of the oriental Christians and the superiority 
of Mohammedanism over oriental Christianity, allow their 
sympathies in the struggles still going on in the Turkish Em- 
pire to be with the Crescent instead of the Cross, and with the 
oppressor instead of with the oppressed. To such the deliber- 


*“Wer nicht mit Rousseau annimt stupide Barbarei sey der vollkommenste 
Zustand der Menscheit nicht mit vielen neuren den Gruudsatz vertheidigt 
I eistigen Freiheitfuhre zum Aufstande gegen 


iat; und ascetisch zu werden an Denk und 


y die letzte Aufgabe der Nationen; der muss eingestehen der 


| der Griechen sey ein Wink dureli welchen der Urheber der 


, dass es eine Thorheit sey, mit Vernach- 
lassigung oder Verachtung irdischer Austalten die Menschen gleichsam zu entsinn- 
lichen, und in die Traiimereien einer metapliysischen Gliickseligkeit zu versenken 
ohne dabei die Hoffoung zu verlieren dem Drucke irdischer Uebermacht zur zeit 
der Priifung und Getalr Widerstand leisten zu konnen.”—FALLMERAYER, Gesch. 
des Kais. von Trapezunt, Vorrede. 
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ate expression of opinion from one who knows as to the debas- 
ing influence of Mohammedanism may not be agreeable, but it 
is none the less true. The great fact is brought out plainly by 
him, that in Mohammedanism we have a system claiming to be 
a religion which is based upon and built up of sensualism. 
This sensualism is, sometimes disguised in euphemistic garb, 
and given forth by western admirers as the soul ecstasies of 
the rapt spiritual mystic, while the voluptuous oriental sees 
through the thin, gauzy covering of polite terminology, and is 
thrilled thereby with the basest passions of a depraved nature. 
There are forms of sensuality also which cannot be described, 
and can only be alluded to by the writer of a work for general 
circulation. This is what makes the oriental Christian father 
look with abhorrence upon the association of his son with his 
Moslem neighbors. The barrier so well known to exist be- 
tween Moslem and Christian in eastern lands is especially 
caused by the grosser forms of sensuality existing among the 
former, and which have in all ages of the Christian Church 


— 


been regarded by her adherents with horror. There is no 
doubt but this sensuality, while it gave to a barbarous people 
their first warlike and progressive impulse, yet in time worked 


as a poison to eat out the life of the race, causing its physical 


as well as moral decay. 


The modern Turks have diminished in numbers, have been in- 
capable of advancing in civilization, have lost ground and become 
weaker through their sensuality, and especially through that form 
of it which is least known where Christianity prevails. The inev- 
itable and invariable history of Moslem races, after the first spurt 
has been spent which Monotheism had given them, has been the 
same —decay in family life; spasmodic attempts to bring about a 
revival of religious and political life; steady but sure decay.—Pp. 


99 92 
22, 23. 


W. Gifford Palgrave, a good authority with all those ae- 
quainted with his remarkable and eccentric career, says: ‘* Con- 
vulsive fanaticism alternating with lethargic torpor—transient 
vigor followed by long and irremediable decay—such is the gen- 
eral history of Mohammedan governments and races.” 

Where family life is impossible, where the grosser forms of 
sensualism are practiced and talked of, and where the sensual- 
istic ideas have so permeated the language of the people that 
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the common language of vituperation among the common peo- 


ple, even in the case of children and women, is untranslatably 


vile, the student of history is compelled, upon ethnological 
grounds alone, to conclude that the race is doomed to extine- 
tion. To attempt to place it above the Christian races in social 
qualities and manly vigor is an insult to the intelligence of the 
age. The deliberate judgment of the author is this: 


I am willing to admit that thousands of Moslems are better 
than their creed. But, judging such creed historically, looking 
over the centuries and avoiding individual cases, if the practical 
rule, “ By their fruits shall ye know them,” be applied, the con- 
clusion cannot be evaded that Moslemism is a mischievous creed, 
and, except on its first adoption, is a direct hinderance to prog- 
ress in a nation.—P, 24. 


As to his opinion of the comparison between Islamism and 
Christianity we make the following quotation ; 


Weighed in the balance against the lowest and most degrading 
form of Christianity it is found wanting. No matter how com- 
pletely even an Abyssinian or Chaldean Christianity has forgotten 
the body of principles which western Churches have treasured, it 
has yet never invented a theory by which it becomes degrading 
for a man to live as an equal with his wife and children, It has 
never tolerated polygamy, or recognized the sinlessness of concu- 
binage. It has never allowed marriages for a limited time, or an 
almost unchecked power of divorce and exchange, or allowed the 
husband to repudiate his wife without any reason being assigned 
and without warning. It has never made rules as to intercourse 
with slaves which make the abolition of slavery impossible in 
Moslem states. Lastly, no form of Christianity, or any other 
great religious system, has ever offered to its followers a heaven 
whose enjoyments are purely sensual. The advance made under 
certain forms of Christianity has been often slow, but the fault 
cannot fairly be laid to the charge of Christianity itself.—P. 23. 

During the darkest period of the last Russo-Turkish war the 
European friends of Turkey—and they were many in number— 
who sympathized with her in her misfortunes, were disap- 
pointed and mortified by certain police orders which, it was 
understood, emanated from high authority. These announce- 
ments rehearsed the sad reverses which had overtaken the 
empire whose name had once been a terror to all Europe. The 
depletion of the imperial treasury, the ruin of the public 
credit, the revolt of valuable provinces, and the serious reverses 
to the Ottoman arms, were all alluded to, and then the cause of 
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all these disasters was gravely alleged to be the shameless con- 
dnet of the Turkish women in wearing French high-heeled 
boots, and in wearing veils of too thin a texture. The degree 
of fineness which was to be the limit for the texture of the 
veils was then officially given, expressed in numbers as known 
to the trade, and the police were directed to remove forcibly, 
on the public promenades of the capital, any boots of the ob- 
noxious style found on the dainty feet of Mohammedan belles. 
No more striking proof of the hopeless imbecility of the Otto- 
man government could probably be found than that supplied 
by the above incident. It may safely be predicted that no 
nation whose martial spirit and national energy depend upon 
the thickness of the women’s veils can ever hope to maintain 
itself among the nations of the earth in the struggle for life. 
The general effect of such ideas with regard to woman is well 
described by the author as follows : 

Woman has every-where held under the Moslem rule an in- 
ferior position, and the inevitable result ensues after a few gen- 
erations that the whole race has become less moral, less manly, 
and less intelligent. ‘To regard her as existing for the purposes 
of pleasure or of propagation, and as necessarily degraded in 
thought, and therefore requiring to be watched lest she should 
be unfaithful, is to degrade her, and implies keeping her in 
ignorance and shutting her off from the education obtained by 
contact with the world. To degrade generations of mothers is 
to degrade the race itself.—P. 207. 

One of the saddest evidences of moral degeneracy in the 
Byzantine people in the period under consideration is a certain 
visible Asiatic taint in their social life from the proximity of 
those corrupting forces. Women began to be regarded some- 
thing in the Asiatie way, and, although without polygamy, a 
kind of harem life was kept up by some of the fast-living 
nobles. Worst of all, one of the worst institutions of Asiatie 
social life, that of ewnuchs, had been introduced. Only five 
years before the Latin conquest a eunuch had been prefect of 
Constantinople. It is no secret among residents of that city 
at the present day that one of the most influential personages 
of the empire is a Negro, the chief eunuch of the imperial 
palace, the so-called Keeper of the Gate of Felicity. 

With the death of the Emperor Manuel in the year 1180 
commenced a series of fierce dynastic disputes and partisan 
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wars which, perhaps more than any other cause, weakened the 
empire and prepared its downfall. Manuel’s son, a mere boy, 
reigned less than three years, and was bowstrung when only fif- 


teen years old. From the accession of his murderer, Andronicus, 


as his successor, there followed a long and sad succession of 
dynastie wars, in which the sword of the Turk was employed 
sometimes upon the one side and sometimes upon the other, 
but every time for the weakening of the Christian empire and 
for the strengthening of Islam. The Saladin of Michaud the 
historian, and of Scott the novelist, with his chivalrie quali- 
ties which proved him a foeman worthy of the steel of the 
proudest plumed knight of western chivalry, belonged to this 
period, and did much for the extension of Islam and the 
gradual tightening of its hold upon the empire. The expenses 
of maintaining the struggle with these eontending forees were 
so enormous that the empire was forced to make suicidal exae- 
tions from its people to meet these demands until they became 
insupportable. The imperial treasury was not only drained, 
but the resources of the people as well. Whole towns and 
villages became a waste and disappeared from the map, and 
extensive fertile tracts which formerly supported a large popu- 
lation were allowed to pass out of cultivation. A number of 
the ancient towns of classic interest in Asia Minor, whose sites 
are with difficulty identitied by the archeologist, disappeared 
from view, and became lost to geography during this period. 
It is a noteworthy fact that many of the subjects of the empire 
voluntarily expatriated themselves, and emigrated from the 
territories thus burdened with taxation into those where some 
politic sultan had been shrewd enough to hold out more at- 
tractive inducements to cultivators of the soil. The spectacle 
is indeed a sad one which is presented before the eye of the 
thoughtful student—the everincreasing stream of Moslem 
tribes, in spite of all their numerous defeats, sweeping on from 
the East like an army of locusts, filling up the places of their 
slaughtered thousands with fresh hordes of recruits drawn 
together by fanaticism and the hope of plunder, closing in uron 
the doomed empire, draining its resources, wasting its strength, 
terrorizing over the people, and demoralizing its leaders. 
During the century and a half preceding the Latin conquest 
of Constantinople, in 1204, constant inroads were being made 
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also upon the empire by Hungarians, Wallachians, Bu 
and Servians, as well as by others who have gone down in the 
subsequent struggles, and their names have disappeared from 
the pages of modern history. Probably no other such example 
ean be found in history of a combination of adverse forces 
against a state as that which was gathering against the New 
Rome. The empire at one time had shown a remarkable 
capacity for assimilating the various races which had been 
flowing into it, and had fairly sueceeded in that which is so 
necessary to the conservation of every great state, namely, the 
binding together the different elements of the population by a 
common bond of sympathy and interest; but at this period 
these heterogeneous and antagonistic elements had come in so 
rapidly, and in such vast numbers, as to overtask the powers 
of assimilation, and to clog the machinery of government at a 
time when every nerve had to be strained in the struggle 
for life. When in the story, so well told in the book before 
us, we see in addition to the above difficulties the two broad 
streams of Asiatic barbarians—one to the north and the other to 
the south of the Black Sea—flowing in upon Enrope, and we 
behold the Eastern Empire compelled alone to bear the part 
of a breakwater for western Europe, we realize more fully the 
position of that empire, and sympathize more readily with it 
in its struggles against such fearful odds. The author, in 
reminding the reader of the late example furnished by the war 
in the Soudan of the fanatical zeal of newly made Moham- 
medan converts, Says: 

The hordes of Asia which hurled themselves on the imperial 
armies of New Rome were filled with the like new-born zeal for 
their faith, but they had the advantage of an almost boundless 
reserve of men behind them and the richest spoils of the world 
open for them to plunder in case of suecess, As the magnificent 
German army of the Third Crusade fought and defeated every 
attack of the Turks between Marmora and Syria with the result 
only that it had itself melted away by the time it reached its 
destination, so the imperial armies had again and again, by virtue 
of their superior discipline, defeated the armies of the same enemy 
only to find that after a few months another army had come into 
existence, and that new battles had again to be fought.—P. 177. 


The contrast between the results of the struggle in western 
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with the same power, and the advantages possessed by the 
former, are well set forth, and the causes of the more speedy 
victory of the West explained. The victory of Charles Martel 
at Tours is considered by all the historians to have been the 
decisive event which saved all western Europe from an over- 
whelming African Moslem invasion, but the almost contem- 
poraneous defeat of the Arabs before Constantinople our au- 
thor considers an equally great victory for the cause of eiviliza- 
tion. The difference was, that in the West the enemy was so 
far away from his base of supplies that a crushing defeat was 
decisive, and ended the. struggle, while in the East these vie- 
tories had to be repeated over and over again, and whole gen- 
erations of men from the Eastern Empire had to be sacriticed 
in saving European civilization. 

It is of course useless to speculate what might have been 
if certain of those events which go to make up the web of 
history had not happened; but in this case the temptation is 
unusually strong to reconstruct the chart of history as well as 
the map of the world in accordance with the altered conditions. 
On the Bosphorus would have remained the capital of an em- 
pire which, with its record of twelve centuries of Greek letters 
and commercial prosperity, of literary and artistic develop- 
ment, at least furnished the nucleus from which might have 
been expected the regeneration of the regions beyond. That 


imperial city which had * bridged over the dark centuries of 
turmoil” which intervened between the pagan civilizations and 
those of Christianity,and which had been simply “ continuing 
history” while the nations of the West had been passing 
through their formative and embryonic stage, might have 
becoine an important factor in those grand reforms which have 
occupied the pens and tongues of patriots and philanthopists 


of the past six centuries. When we remember the quarter 
whence proceeded so much of that intellectual activity and that 
independence of religious thought which culminated in the 
work of Luther and Melanchthon, we cannot help thinking of 
the still greater result which might have been reached had that 
empire been permitted to stand. As the author says: 

We who have seen an Italy resurgent, and Greece and Bul- 
garia re-entered among civilized nations, may well refuse to be- 
lieve that an intelligent people who were at that time the first 
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in civilization would not have shaken off their religious and _ po- 
litical apathy, would not have had recovered the strength which 
they had expended in resisting external attacks, and would not 
have had their reformation in religion and their democratic revo- 
lution in polities. —P, 225, 


To the critical student, perhaps, the greatest service rendered 


by the learned author of the work before us is, the excellent 
analysis given by him of a deeply interesting historical prob- 
lem which is still oceupying the attention of European schol- 
ars, and upon which considerable light has been thrown by 
the recent investigations of Count Riant, Charles Hopf, and 
others given in communications made to various learned so- 
cieties.* Many of these materials have never appeared, so far 
as we know, in an English dress, and the summary of them 
here given, and worked up with the author’s legal acumen and 
skill, is especially valuable. 

The problem involves what may be called “the true inward- 
ness ” of the Fourth Crusade, and the trustworthiness of Ville- 
hardouin and other official sources of information which have 
been followed by Gibbon and Finlay, and most writers on the 
subject down to a period of not more than fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

The fact being generally accepted, that the original plan of 
the Crusade was to strike first at Egypt and thence proceed to 
attack Babylon, or Bagdad, as the most vital point at which to 
deal a death-blow to the Saracenie power, many explanations 
have been proposed to account for the disastrous change of 
plan fraught with such calamities to Christendom. What 
occult influence turned aside that mighty stream of chivalric 
warriors rushing with fiery zeal to save the Holy Land and to 
remove “the shame of Christ,” and caused them, instead of 
attacking the infidel, to attack and ravage the inoffensive 
Christian town of Zara, whose inhabitants had done them no 
harm? What spell was thrown over these knightly warriors 
to make them forget their vows to use their swords against the 
enemies of the Cross, and for the protection of helpless women 
and innocent maidens, and lead them into such horrible scenes 

* Comte Riant, “Innocent III., Philippe de Souabe, et Boniface.” Paris, 1875. 


Also, “ Revue des Questions Historique,” and ‘‘Exuvise Sacre Constantino; 
tane.” Geneva, 1867. 
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of rapine and plunder as characterized the perpetration of the 
great crime against Christendom which was committed in the 
capture and sacking of the Christian city of Constantinople ? 
The question involves many nice points in the study of human 
action and motives, and is all the more interesting to the stu- 
dent from the eare taken by interested parties to conceal or 
suppress the truth. It has been suspected that the fiery 
preacher Fulk, whose burning eloquence had aroused so many 
rich men to contribute of their wealth and so many knights to 
give their swords to the sacred cause, and who died in 1202, not 
long after he had aftixed the cross to the shoulder of Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, as the leader of the Crusaders, if he had 
chosen to leave to the world a private journal, might have 
revealed more than any other man could have done of the 
secret springs of this strange and inconsistent action. 

Some have thought that the whole scheme was the product 
of the covetous mind of Philip of Suabia, with whom Boni- 
face is known to have had an interview soon after Jhis in- 
vestment of the leadership of the expedition, As shown in 
the work entitled “ Acts of Innocent IIL,’ * Boniface went 
from Philip’s court with an embassy to Rome, asking Pope In- 
nocent III. to espouse the cause of the young Alexis, the claim- 
ant to the Byzantine throne, who had made his escape from 


prison in Constantinople, and had found his way to Sicily, and 


according to some to Germany to the court of his brother-in- 
law Philip. This Alexis being the son and heir of Isaae 
Angelos, who had been deposed, blinded, and kept prisoner in 
the city of Constantinople, and whose daughter Philip had 
married, a magnificent opportunity was afforded Philip of 
advancing the interests of his own house (he was the head of 
the Ghibellines) in making use of the claims of poor Alexis. 
It seems, at least, tolerably well established that some time 
before the expedition started, its leader, Boniface, had promised 
Philip to aid him in carrying out his little dynastie scheme, in 
which were mingled visions of imperial power, in which * poor 
Alexis” bore only a subordinate part. 

Boniface was a man well suited to Philip’s purpose, being him- 
self of a family six of whose members had contracted marriages 
with the imperial family of Constantinople. He had family 


* “ Gesta Innoc. III.” 
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grievances and personal claims which made him cherish any 
thing but kindly sentiments toward the Eastern Empire, and 
disposed him to enter heartily into the proposal of Philip. 

The most difficult task of all to be accomplished was to bring 
over Pope Innocent III. to the plan without publicity, which 
would have proved fatal to success. The Pope’s well-known 
desire for some basis of compromise or reunion between the 
Eastern Church and the Western was seized upon by the crafty 
conspirators, and “ poor Alexis” had a solemn audience with 
the Pope and Cardinals. As an inducement for the Pope 
to aid and support him in obtaining his rights, in which he 
averred that.»he had the sympathy of the whole people, he 
promised to aid in bringing about a union of the Churches. 
Boniface himself came on to Rome a few days after and re- 
peated the tempting offer, but the grand old Pontiff refused to 
accept the bribe. Whatever may have been his other defects, 
in this matter he seems, from the historic evidence here ad- 
duced, to have been true to his high office, and to have refused 
to beh party to the great frand proposed to be played upon 
the Christian zeal of Western Europe. 

The conspirators, baffled but not discouraged, turned to 
Venice, and found there in the crafty and unscrupulous “ Bride 
of the Sea” the means of accomplishing their design without 
the concurrence, and in spite of the protest, of the incorrupti- 
ble Pontiff. Venice, in entering into the scheme, did so upon 
her own account, and, as is shown by the author, had already of 
her own accord betrayed all Christendom most shamefully by 
making with the Sultan of Egypt, in July, 1202, a secret treaty 
by which she had bound herself to divert the expedition from 
its intended attack upon Egypt in consideration of certain val- 
uable concessions and advantages of trade over her other Italian 
rivals. Having begun to make her own selfish use of the ad- 
vantage which her maritime position afforded her for the trans- 
portation of the Crusaders, and having them at her mercy, she 
was ready to enter upon any filibustering scheme which would 
promise a good share of plunder. The veteran Doge Dandolo 
was therefore put forward as the representative of Venice in 
the unhallowed copartnership, to look after the interests of the 
Republic, and at the same time to advance some of his own 
personal interests, and to avenge some of his own private 
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wrongs suffered at the hands of the Byzantine Greeks, which 
injuries, whether they were physical, such as the blinding of his 
eyes by order of the Emperor Manuel, as claimed by some, or 
were simply political and personal insults, at any rate had 
filled him with an implacable hatred against the Eastern Em- 
pire. The white-haired and almost, if not quite, blind old 
Henry Dandolo coming before the high altar in the great 
cathedral of St. Mark, being invested with the insignia of the 
Cross, and assuming the vows of a Crusader, becoming not 
only the leader of the Venetian contingent, but, by virtue of 
his venerable mien and his transcendent genius, the head and 
brain of this vast army to lead it at his will to the accomplish- 
ment of his own selfish aims, is one of the saddest spectacles of 
perverted genius afforded in history. The author, in speaking 
of the conduct of Venice, says : 

Enough might have been gathered from a careful search of the 
authorities known to exist even in the time of Gibbon to raise a 
strong presumption aguinst the good faith of Dandolo, Boniface, 
and Philip of Suabia. But it has been reserved to our own time 
to comple te the evidence against them; to prove, almost to dem- 
onstration, that the expedition was diverted from its purpose 
through the cupidity and treason of Venice, and that from this 
cause the army was converted into a band of robbers, who were 
to commit the great crime of the Middle Ages by the destruction 
of the citadel against which the hitherto irresistible wave of 
Moslem invasion had beaten and had been broken.—P. 268. 


The parts performed respectively by Philip of Suabia, by 
Boniface the Marquis of Montferrat, and by Henry Dandolo, 
doge and representative of Venice, in this conspiracy are set 


forth with clearness and with convincing proofs. The reader 
is led on from step to step in the investigation, and there is 
very graphically portrayed before him the attack upon Zara, the 
council of barons and chiefs held there, their grumbling and 
discontent on finding themselves led into fighting against the 
Christian enemies of their Venetian allies instead of against 
the common enemy of Christendom; the illusive promises by 
which these murmurings were quieted; the gradual unfolding 
of the plot while at Corfu, and the appearance of “ poor 
Alexis” in the camp of the Crusaders as “ the rightful heir” 
whom they were called upon in the name of justice to put in 
possession of his rights, and the process of working over the 
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consciences of the leaders by the intimations of the imperial 
recompense naturally to be expected for such services, until at 
length the Holy Land appears so far away, and the imperial 
city with its palaces and treasures is so near at hand, that the 
postponement of the Palestine campaign until another season 
is at length accepted, and their cross-bearing zeal melts away 
at the sight of material treasures so close to them. 

In 1878, when the victorious Rursians had fought their way 
through from the Danube across the Balkans to the Marmora, 
and halted at San Stefano, on the shore of the Marmora, and 
gazed upon the glittering domes and graceful minarets not 
more than a dozen miles away, doubtless many a Cossack won- 
dered why they should stop out there and not be permitted 
to enter the coveted city, Save as peaceful visitors under the 
strictest orders of good conduct, after a treaty of peace had been 
signed. They would have said that the treaty should have 
been signed in the great mosque of St. Sophia, followed by a 
grand Te Deum and the solemn reconsecration of that noble 
temple to be forever after used as a Christian church. Had a 
popular vote of the army been taken such would have un- 
doubtedly been the decision. But the leaders of that army 
knew that the solemn word of the ezar had been pledged that 
no hostile entrance of Constantinople should be attempted. 
They knew, also, that this word was backed up by England’s 
iron-clad fleet and Germany’s mighty army, and that although 
the prize could be grasped it could never be held. The erusad- 
ing hosts from the same spot viewed the same prize in the full 
possession of many beauties of which she has since been robbed. 
They had no reckoning with their neighbors to fear. The 
prize was so lovely that really we cannot wonder that the 
temptation was too strong for men like Dandolo, Boniface, and 
Philip, and the men who surrounded them. 

The subsequent story of that eventful year, from the arrival 
of the fleet on the eve of St. John the Baptist, June 23, 1203— 
a year so fraught with results in Christian history—is well told, 
and the stirring events set forth in their order with sufficient 
fullness of detail, yet concisely and attractively. The arrival 
of the fleet at San Stefano, on the Marmora—the preparations 
of the city for defense—the attacks and repulses—the igno- 
minious flight of the Emperor Alexis—the baffling of the 
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plans of the Crusaders by the restoration of Isaac Angelos, 
father of young Alexis, to the throne—negotiations with the 
Crusaders as to the payments promised by the young man—the 
discontent of the Greeks with the young Alexis, their new em- 
peror —his dethronement and the elevation of Murtzouphlos 
to the throne—the siege of the city, the murder of the young 
Alexis, and the flight of Murtzouphlos, the storming of the 
citadel, and the capture of the city with its scenes of horror 
and brutality, and, finally, the seating of Baldwin, the Count 
of Flanders, upon the throne of the Cesars—follow like the 
scenes of a panorama, and are all comprised in the story of 
that one eventful year. 

Such are the facilities of modern travel, and the consequent 
multiplication of books of travel, that the topography of Con- 
stantinople and its vicinity is pretty nearly as well known to 
the average English or American reader as is that of Vienna 
or St. Petersburgh, or any other European capital. To those 
in any degree familiar with the condition of the capital of the 
Turkish Empire to-day, the chapter on the condition of Con- 
stantinople in 1200, and its comparison with the present, will 
be found deeply interesting. No lover of ancient art can read 
without a pang the description of the treasures which were 
still standing at that time, but which have disappeared forever, 
and of which the bronze horses now adorning the Church of 
St. Mark in Venice serve as most tantalizing samples. Had 
all the works of art now missing been carried off like those 
famous horses, and preserved for modern study, one might to a 
certain extent excuse the spoilers; but the barbaric greed 
which melted down for the sake of the bronze those master- 
pieces of statuary excites one’s indignant contempt. The 
colossal Samian Juno, which adorned the Forum of Constan- 
tine, Paris presenting the apple to Venus, the colossal Her- 
cules of Lysippus brought from Tarentum to Rome and thence 
to Constantinople, and many other priceless treasures of ancient 
skill, were melted down by the barbarians and coined into 
money for the more ready distribution of the plunder among 
the soldiery. Their taste in the matter of sacred relics was 
much more appreciative. Here was something which, unlike 
the matchless products of ancient genius, could be counter- 
feited without great risk of detection. It was even claimed 
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for some kinds of relics that they possessed some miraculous 
kind of self-multiplying power, or rather, a kind of “ leaven- 
ing ” agency, by which from a minute portion of some genuine 
relic a large mass of similar but modern material might be- 
come entirely “leavened,” made sacred, and possessed of the 
same miraculous power as the original fragment. Something 
analogous to this is found in the East at the present day in the 
popular superstition among the lower classes concerning the 
value of antique coins. It is supposed by very many, that the 
reason why Europeans interest themselves in old coins, and 
sometimes pay enormous prices for them, is, that these coins 
possess this “ leavening” property, and can thus be used in the 
process of transmuting the baser metals into silver or gold. 

The shrewd Crusaders were not slow in availing themselves 
of the tremendous power which the possession of coveted 
relics, whether genuine or spurious, would give them in the 
countries from which they had come. They well knew that a 
relic would purchase for them, more readily than gold, absolu- 
tion for the violation of their most sacred vows. It is quite 
possible, also, that their credulity was imposed upon by thie 
crafty Orientals, who in this way took their revenge for the 
plunder of their choicest treasures. This whole subject of rel- 
ics, genuine and pretended, and their influence upon the West- 
ern Church, is one of very great interest to the student of 
ecclesiastical history ; and although its full consideration is be- 
yond the scope of the book which is the subject of this article, 
yet the student will find in it some valuable suggestions.* 

As to the genuineness of sacred relics, every one must admit 
the possibility of some such objects of veneration having been 
preserved even down to that period. Objects belonging to an 
undoubtedly more remote period of antiquity fill our museums 
and art collections. It is therefore quite possible that certain 
objects of a durable nature connected with the life history of 
Christ or of his apostles should have been preserved by the early 
Christians. It is when the relic mongers, however, talk of the 
relic uf the “ sacred tear” or the “ drop of blood ” or the “ thorn 
from the crown,” the “sleeveless garment,” or the “girdle,” the 

* A comparatively recent work quoted freely by the author, “ Exuvize Sacre 
Constantinopolitanz,” Riant, 1867, will be found to be a complete repertory of 
curious information upon the subject. 
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“sponge,” the “reed,” the “ bloody sweat,” etc., that we turn 
away with wonder and disgust from the silly attempt at imposi- 
tion. It is, indeed, very difticult for us to conceive how the peo- 
ple of Europe, in the thirteenth century, could be persuaded in 
any way to regard such objects as genuine. We can hardly con- 
ceive of any thing more directly calculated to emasculate the 
intellectual life of a people, and to sap the foundation of all 
true spiritual life as well, than the forcing upon them, by the 
sanction of the highest spiritual authority, such palpable ab- 
surdities and such gross frands. The great wrong committed 
by the Christians of the West against those of the East has 
been thus terribly avenged upon the Western Church in furnish- 
ing them with the material and the opportunity for these 
“pious frauds,” and keeping back for centuries the cause of 
spiritual reform and progress in Europe. Along with the liter- 
ary treasures of classie wealth there came from the East to the 
Western Church this Centaur gift which is still clinging to 
the Church of Rome, shocking the reason and straining severely 
the faith of the best men among her adherents. 

It is quite probable, as the author suggests, that relie wor- 


ship never attained such proportions in the Eastern as in the 
Western Church, and that the eastern spirit was less gross or 
more spiritual than that of the West, whose people, from the 
earnestness of their character, were more prone to carry the 
veneration of relics into a kind of fetich worship than were the 
easy-going Christians of the East. It has been claimed for the 
Greeks of classic times, as well as of the times of the apostles, 


that their idolatry was rather a system of symbolism than a 
worshiping of stone and bronze, “ the works of men’s hands.” 
It is claimed that the actual worship of statues or images, in 
the modern sense of the term, was essentially an Asiatic idea, 
and not the pure Greek idea. There may be something in this, 
although we are not prepared to admit the full extent of the 
claim in palliation of Greek idolatry. There is no question, 
however, that from a Protestant point of view the Greek 
Church has always had a certain amount of advantage over the 
Roman Church in the matter of image worship. However 
unsatisfactory to a western mind may seem the argument for 
the rigid rule which excludes all zmages but permits of patnt- 
ings being used in churches as aids to devotion, yet it cannot 
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be denied that this distinction, thus enforced and perpetuated 
in the usage of the Greek Church, is a standing protest against 
pagan idolatry, or the substitution in the devotions of the peo- 
ple of the image instead of the object which it represents.* It 
will be admitted, also, that while the ignorant masses of the 
eastern Christians have been in the habit of using pictures and 
relics as talismanie charms, yet the Eastern Church has never 
been committed quite so positively to the official indorsement 
of the miraculous virtues attributed to them as the Church of 
Rome continues to do, even in the light of the present century. 

The richest treasures of ancient art and the most venerated 
relics of Christian antiquity were not sufficient in themselves 
to satisfy the ambition or satiate the thirst of the victors for 
power. The Church party kept steadily in view the great 
scheme of the unitication of the Chureh—the bringing of all 
Christians into “one fold under one shepherd”—while the 
secular party had also its own plans for the restoration of the 
great Roman Empire. As might have been expected from the 
individual characters of the ditferent participators in the great 
plot by which the fair eastern capital was given over to plun- 
der, dissensions very soon arose over the distribution of the 
rich spoils. Rival factions were, however, sufficiently appeased 
and opposing interests blended as to agree upon the final grand 
prize of all, that of the sovereignty. The Earl Baldwin of 
Flanders was elected Emperor on the 9th of May, by the 
midnight conclave of the twelve electors (six Venetian nobles 
and six ecclesiastics chosen by the Crusaders), and his election 
was by vote made unanimous. On the 16th of the same month, 
which was Sunday, took place the magnificent coronation cere- 
mony. The emperor elect, according to the ancient custom, 
was raised up on a shield supported on the shoulders of the 
nobles, and conducted in solemn procession to the great Church 
of Saint Sophia, and there invested with the cloth of gold and 

* Archbishop Platon, Metropolitan of Moscow, in his “ Pravoslavnoye Utchenye” 
(Orthodox Doctrine), in commenting upon the secoud commandment (I quote from 
memory), says, that they sin against this commandment who in any way make the 
picture the object of devotion instead of the being whom the picture represents ; 
and they also sin against this commandment who venerate more highly a picture 
executed by some skillful artist than one less skillfully executed; that it is the 


object thus brouglit before the mind to which the devotion should be paid, not 


the picture nor the artist nor art itself as showu in some masterpiece, 
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with the imperial sword. The imperial crown was placed upon 
his head by the papal legate, and the customary dgvo¢! agto¢ !— 
“ He is worthy !”’—which is still perpetuated in the installation 
ceremonies of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople— was re- 
peated by the bishops and taken up by the multitude until the 
air resounded with the ery. Thus was Baldwin of Flanders 
crowned, and a Frank emperor seated upon the throne of Con- 
stantine. The concluding part of the story, as told by our 
author, consists mainly of a discussion of the effect produced 
in Europe by the news of the capture of Constantinople and 
the overthrow of the Eastern Empire by the Crusaders. The 
student is especially interested in the discussion of the attitude 
of Pope Innocent with respect to these events, because Inno- 
cent’s relation to them has been the subject of no little differ- 
ence of opinion among historians. The controversy over Inno- 


cent’s part in the transactions which resulted in the capture of 


Constantinople is still going on, but much information bearing 
upon the subject has been brought out during the last fifteen 
or twenty years by continental writers, and the same is here 
ably summarized and made available for the reader who may 
desire to form his own judgments. 

There seems to be no room for doubt that the attack by the 
Crusaders upon Zara, in aid of the Venetians, had been directly 
contrary to the Pope’s instructions. His absolution for the 
crime of attacking a Christian city in violation of their vows 
had been granted them under the most solemn stipulations that 
no other such attack was to be made by them upon any Chiris- 
tian nation; and it was stated that this absolution would be 
rendered void if those receiving it were guilty of any further 
violations of this condition. 

In the present days of rapid transit, not to speak of tele- 
graphs and telephones, it is hard for us to realize the difficul- 
ties of communication which prevented the news of important 
events in Constantinople reaching Rome until months after 
their occurrence. The old Roman system of couriers had 
passed away, and a letter started from Constantinople for Rome 
had to be carried through by the same hand, and so had very 
many chances against its ever reaching its destination. An in- 
stance of this is related in the case of the letter addressed by 
the newly crowned Emperor Baldwin to the Pope. 
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The letter was conveyed by a messenger and accompanied 
by some very valuable presents, such as crosses, holy relics, 
chalices, priestly robes, ete., adorned with pearls and precious 
stones. The ship conveying the messenger and the presents 
was captured by the Genoese, who were the great rivals of the 
Venetians. After a long delay the messenger was released to 
go on with the letter which was at length received by the 
Pope, but the presents were quietly appropriated by the cap- 
tors, and it was only by threatening the extreme pontifical 
displeasure in the form of tl e much-dreaded “ Interdict” that 
the Genoese government were frightened into yielding to the 
Pope’s summons and restoring the stolen property. There is 
no doubt that if better facilities for communication had ex- 
isted Innocent would have prevented the Crusaders from car- 
rying out their plan. He seems to have sincerely grieved over 
the failure of the great expedition as a Crusade, and to have 
been filled with indignation at the disgrace which had been 
— upon the Christian name by the iniquities perpetrated 
by Christian armies in the sack and pillage of the capital of 
Christendom. The letter written by him under these circum- 
stances concerning the conquest of Constantinople is referred 
to by our author as a work which “will ever remain as a mon- 
ument of just scorn and the lofty statesmanship of the greatest 
man of his time.” This remarkable letter is a masterpiece of 
pungent rebuke. We give here some extracts from it : 

Since, in your obedience to the Crucified One, you took upon 
yourselves the vow to deliver the Holy Land from the power of 
the pagans, and since you were forbidden under pain of excom- 
munication to attack any Christian land, or to do damage to 
it, unless its inhabitants opposed your passage or refused you 
what was necessary (and in such a case you were to undertake 
nothing against the will of the legate), and since you had neither 
right nor pretense of right over Greece, you have slighted your 
vow; you have not drawn your sword against Saracens, but 
against Christians; you have not conquered Jerusalem, but Con- 
stantinople ; you have preferred earthly to heavenly riches. But 
that which weighs more heavily upon you than all this is, that 
you have spared nothing that is sacred, neither age nor sex; you 
have given yourselves up to prostitution, to adultery, and to de- 
bauchery in the face of all the world. You have glutted your 
guilty passions not only on married women or widows, but upon 
women and virgins dedicated to the Saviour; you have not 
been content with the imperial treasures and the goods of rich 
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and poor, but you have seized even the wealth of the Church 
and what belongs to it; you have pillaged the silver tables of the 
altars; you have broken into the sacristies, stolen the crosses, 
the images, the relies, in such a fashion that the Greek Church, 
although borne down by persecution, refuses obedience to the 
Apostolical See, because it sees in the Latins only treason and 
the works of darkness, and loaths them like dogs.—-P. 391. 


Although there are some Passages in the correspondence of 
Innocent indicating that he regarded the misfortunes fallen 
upon the Eastern Empire as a retribution at the hand of 
Prov idence for its heresy and schism, yet the whole tenor of 
it shows that he felt very keenly the failure of his own great 
scheme, which was by means of the Fourth Crusade to strike 
a fatal blow at the Moslem power, So he writes to the Cardinal 
Peter, who had absolved the Crusaders from their vow: 


When the Crusaders, after having consecrated themselves to 
the Saviour have abandoned their route, drawn away by earthly 
attractions, were you free to change so holy and so solemn a vow, 
and to permit them to take another destination ? Think on it 
yourself. Disappointment, shame, and anxiety weaken us when 
we ask whether the Greek Church can enter into union with the 
Apostolic See when that Church has seen only the works of dark- 
ness among the Latins.—P. 394. 


The truth was, that Innocent saw all his long, careful, and 
expensive preparations for striking the deadly blow at Islam 
brought to nanght by the selfish schemes of Dandolo, Boniface, 
and Philip. AJl of these preparations and all of this expenditure 
had only resulted in a war upon Christians and in the capture 
of Constantinople instead of Jerusalem, and the golden oppor- 
tunity of striking at Islam through Egypt had passed, perhaps, 
never to return. [le saw, also, that with the combinations of 
intrigue against him he could not hope ever to be able to 
raise another such an expedition for a holy war. His personal 


disappointment was therefore very great. The only source of 
comfort left to him was in the fact that some kind of a union 
had been effected between the two Churches, although he felt 
the almost utter hopelessness of reconciling. the outraged feel- 
ings of the Eastern Church to communion and fellowship with 


the perpetrators of the great wrong. 
In the light of the facts here collated, one cannot agree with 
Ffoulkes in his accusation against Innocent as having delib- 
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erately planned, as a crowning act to complete his authority 
over the whole world, this conquest of Constantinople, “one of 
the foulest acts ever perpetrated under the gar) of religion in 
Christian times: a sorry connection, unquestionably, for one of 
his high position and commanding abilities.” * Innocent IIT. 
was unquestionably one of the most ambitious men ever in- 
vested with the pontifical power, and he was one of the most 
successful of pontiffs in making his power felt and acknowl- 
edged, but he was too much of a statesman ever to have 
sanctioned taking a step so disastrous to the cause which he 
and the whole of Christendom had so dearly at heart, the res- 
ening of the Holy Land from the hands of the Moslem. In 
fact he alone, of all the statesmen of his times, seems to have 
had a mind broad enough to grasp the situation, and to see the 
necessity of all Christendom uniting in one supreme effort to 
avert the threatened danger to Europe from the continued 
advance of Asiatic Islamisin. 

It is not within the scope of the book, nor have we space in 
this article, to follow up the subsequent history of the Latins 
in their short-lived possession of the eastern capital. As was 
tu be expeeted, the leaders soon quarreled over the distribution 
of their ill-gotten gains, and it was not long before the arch- 
conspirators, Dandolo, Boniface, and Philip, were at work again 
each upon his own line and in his own individual interest. 
Within eighteen months after the capture of the city three of 
the principal actors, and a crowd of those only second to them 
in rank, were dead, and most of them, as it appears, by violent 
hands. The new Emperor Baldwin did not long enjoy his 
imperial dignity. The Bulgarians made a strong combination 
against him, and were joined by the Greeks—one of the rare 
instances of Bulgarian and Greek co-operation—and, drawing 
the emperor into an ambuseade, captured him after killing 
some three hundred of his knights, and carried him a prisoner 
to Tirnova, where, according to some, he is said to have died a 
miserable death. Ile was sueceeded by his brother. The old 
Doge Dandolo died in 1205. Boniface was caught in the Rho- 
dope Mountains by the Bulgarians and killed. The Crusaders 
found themselves unequal to the task of governing the country, 
and so it turned ont that instead of the possession of the East- 


*Ffoulkes, “ Christendom’s Divisions,” ii, 226. 
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ern Empire enabling them to act more powerfully against the 
Saracens, as the apologists for the conquest had argued would 
be the case, they on the contrary found themselves obliged to 
appeal piteously to Europe for help in retaining that which they 
had forcibly seized. 

Many of the Crusaders, also, from different places in the 
East—places which they had wrested from the Saracens and 
were holding by sheer foree—came to Constantinople attracted 
by the stories of wealth and plunder which had reached them. 
General laxity of vigilance over those territories was the re- 
sult. Important strategic points were left unguarded. The 
Moslem took advantage, and pushing up his line took posses- 
sion of much Christian territory. After nearly sixty years of 
strife of factions, confusion, misgovernment, and at times al- 
most anarchy, the Latin Empire of the East came to an inglori- 
ous end, and the Byzantine Empire was restored. The injury 
inflicted by this sixty years was irremediable. Constantinople 
was no longer the impregnable capital of the East. The Mos- 
lem cimeters were gleaming in the sunlight across the plains 
of Asia Minor, and slowly but surely the Asiatic hordes were 
pushing their way toward the gates of the doomed city. 

The author, in commenting upon the injury thus inflicted 
upon the Eastern Empire in weakening its power of defense 
against the common foe of Christendom, makes some excellent 
points which cannot fail to interest the student of history. 
He alludes to the fact that the traditional feeling in the West 
against those of the East has affected more or less all the 
western historians who have written of this period. It is nat- 
ural that we, who may be said to be the sons of the Crusaders, 
should take our ideas and our prejudices from them, and that 
we should be too ready to find evidence of the corruption and 
effeminacy of the great eastern capital, and the Asiatic in- 
fluences which had deprived it of its manly vigor. He thinks 
that in this way we have failed to estimate at its true value 


that unceasing struggle carried on during at least a egntury 


and a half previous to 1204 by the Greek-speaking people of 
the Eastern Empire and by the Christians of Arménia and 
Georgia, fighting so long single-handed and alone what were 
really the battles of Europe. In the history of those times we 
have only remembered that the Eastern Church had refused to 
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accept the supremacy of the Pope; that Constantinople was 
captured by the Crusaders, and that her degenerate population 
were unable to prevent their city, in 1453, from falling into the 
hands of the Turks. These are the facts which we remember ; 
but there are others which we forget. We forget that this 
gallant resistance of one hundred and fifty years before 1204 
was the cause of the Turks being unable to obtain a footing in 
Europe for a like period after 1204. We forget, also, that not- 
withstanding the fatal blow received by the Fourth Crusade 
this Eastern Empire was still able to prolong the struggle for 
some time alone, and at the same time to pour forth a stream 
of learning and literature upon the western world. We forget, 
also, that the time during which she kept back the Turks was 
valuable time gained for Europe; time during which the Turk- 
ish power was weakened and their arrival in Europe delayed, 
while at the same time Europe was becoming better prepared 
to grapple with them. 


That John Sobieski was able to drive back the Turks who were 
besieging Vienna im 1683 was really due to the fact that the 
Eastern Empire had sacrificed itself as the vanguard of Europe. 

The results of the Fourth Crusade upon European civilization 
were altogether disastrous. The light of Greek civilization which 
Byzantium had kept burning for nearly nine centuries after Con- 
stantine had chosen it as his capital was suddenly extinguished. 

. If the dispersion of a few Greeks, members of a conquered 
and therefore despised race, but yet carrying their precieus man- 
uscripts and knowledge among hostile peoples, could produce so 
important results as followed, what effect might not reasonably 
have been hoped for if the great crime against which Innocent 
protested had not been committed? Western Europe saw the 
sparks of learning dispersed among its people. The light which 
had been continuously burning in a never-forgotten and, among 
the literary class, a scarcely changed language, had been put out. 
The crime of the Fourth Crusade handed over Constantinople 
and the Balkan peninsula to six eenturies of barbarism, and ren- 
dered futile the atte Inpts of Innocent and subseque nt statesmen 
to recover Syria and Asia Minor to Christendom and civilization. 
If we would understand the full significance of the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople we must try to realize what might now 
be the civilization of western Europe if the Romania of six cent- 
uries ago had not been destroyed. One may picture not only 
the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Marmora surrounded by 
progressive and civilized nations, but even the eastern and south- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean given back to good government 
and a religion which is not a barrier to civilization——P. 412. 
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Art. V.— AUGUST GLADISCH’S PRE-SOCRATIC PHI 
LOSOPILY.* 
Any one who has from original sources made himself intimate 
with the pre-Socratic philosophy of the Hellenes, must have 
observed how little in harmony with historical truth are the 
statements concerning the same in our text-books on the his- 
tory of philosophy. Especially is this the fact in reference to 
the most highly esteemed of them. To point this out, and 
thereby to break ground for the correction of false statements, 
is the object of the present discussion. Upon Hegel must rest 
no small share of the blame for this distortion : and yet to 
him must be conceded the high merit of having furnished the 
ground for an apprehension and a treatment of the history of 
philosophy more completely spiritual than that which up to 
that time was dominant. Still, from the fact that he trans- 
ferred his own philosophical methods to the pre-Socratie doc- 
trine, he has by so doing produced a sophistication of it. As 


Hegel in the development of his system” expands from pure, 


abstract being, he conceived very correctly, undoubtedly, that 
the same had been grasped in perfect cleartiess and had been 
presented by Parmenides, the Eleatic. But he glaringly erred 
in reference to this, in that he caused his remarkable dialec- 
tics to stand for the logie of history, and supposed that, as 
in his hand-book abstract being passes over into nothing, and 
then the two unite to form becoming, so also after the abstract 
being of Parmenides, becoming may have been posited by 
Heraclitus as the dhsolute. In this he supports himself by an 
expression, supposed to be Heraclitean, which clearly expresses 
this unity of being and nothing: 70 dv obdév paAdov Fatt Tob un 
évroc. But Hegel does not say whence he knows that Hera- 
clitus has uttered this. According to Aristotle (Metaphysics, 
i, 4) it was an expression of the atomists, Leucippus and De- 
mocritus; but these were exactly the philosophers that denied 
becoming to that which is determined. These taught that non- 
being {das nichtseiende], the void, 7s, just as much as being [das 
seiende], the full—the atoms. Whereat they permitted the 


* Translated from the “ Neue Jahrbiicher fir Philologie und Paedagogik " for 
1879, vol. 119, No. 99, pp. 721-733, 
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two to stand separated, the one beside the other, but did not 
allow them to be united in a third, becoming. Consequently 
becoming, which Hegel has elevated to a principle of the phi- 
losophy of Heraclitus, has actually no support in tradition, but 
floats purely in fancy. But it happens still worse for our phi- 
losopher in consequence of the transmission of his dialectic into 
history. He has omitted to anticipate the question and to pro- 
cure certainty about it, whether the abstract being of Parmen- 
ides is in fact the earlier, and the becoming of Heraclitus the 
later. 

This question is answered in the negative by the most trust- 
worthy tradition ; while Parmenides himself, as Bernays (Rhein. 
Museum, vii, p. 114, 7.) has pointed out, in various verses of 
is philosophical poems sharply criticises and censures the doe- 
trine of his senior, Heraclitus. So much for Hegel’s apprehen- 
sion of the philosophy of Heraclitus. 

Nevertheless Zeller, in his “ Philosophy of the Greeks” 
(i, p. 585, f.), continues not, in accordance with historical 
truth, to state the significance of tip deigwov (by which is 
meant the self-intelligible and not the flame), but to declare 
the metaphysical tenet of the flux of all things (thus he men- 
tions the becoming of Hegel) as the principle of the philos- 
ophy of the Ephesians. So intimate is he with the soul-life 
of the philosopher, that he knows that the metaphysical tenet 
in the soul has been framed along with the fire through the 
immediate activity of the power of the imagination; and, 
in fact, the metaphysical tenet should not anticipate (p. 586, 
Rem. i) in the consciousness of Heraclitus the conception, 
every thing is fire, but has happened simultaneously with it. 
Consequently, it is especially worthy of notice that Zeller has 
plainly posited the metaphysical tenet invented by Hegel, and 
not the authentic tip deiGwov (fr. 25 Mullach). Naturally, then, 
the proof presented by Bernays, and the more extended con- 
firmation of it by A. Schuster, are combated by him (p. 670, 
fil.) with all his energy. 

No less has Hegel given occasion, in the case of Anaxagoras, 
for the perversion of historical accuracy. That is to say, as he 
apprehends very incorrectly the doctrine of Anaxagoras con- 
cerning véoc, and ascribes to it the philosopheme of his own 
system, that thinking or implicit thought is the essence of 
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things, he permits this by means of his dialectic to pass over 
into subjective thinking, and the entire crowd of sophists arise 


and spread their corrupting doctrines throughout Greece and 


Hellas. According to tradition the sophistie has little con- 
nection with Anaxagoras, but under Gorgias, the father of 
sophistic, it takes root much after the manner of the 117) ov of 
Parmenides in the Eleatie philosophy (Plato’s Soph., 241%, 
and Arist. Meta., v, 2). Except that Protagoras has established 
his denial of knowledge upon the teaching of Heraclitus, Hegel 
does not trouble himself about this tradition. In agreement 
with the Hegelian dialectic, Zeller in this case also connects 
sophistic immediately with Anaxagoras ; unconsciously he him- 
self (on page 937) makes room for this as follows: “ We are 
told by no sophist that he began designedly with the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras.” 

Most of the text-books on the history of philosophy follow 
the example of Zeller. Indeed, in the ontline of Ueberweg 
it is no longer Socrates that has established a new epoch, but 
the sophists; the pre-Socratie philosophy has become the pre- 
sophistie, and Socrates stands in the rear of the sophists as 
second in the line of descent. 

Indeed it may come difficult for philosophers like Tegel, who 
are the founders of a complete spiritual system, in their treat- 
ment of the history of philosophy, to maintain the requisite 
impartiality of statement, and to resist the temptation to drag 
their own philosopheme into history. In this manner it is ex- 
plicable how already in ancient times Aristotle, one far greater 
than our great philosopher, has led the way in the perver- 
sion of the historical. By Aristotle (Metaphysics, i, 3), we 
have presented to us the first attempt to grasp the history of 
philosophy as an orderly development of cognition. In it, 
entirely in agreement with Ifegel, he undertakes to point out 
his four metaphysical principles in the earlier philosophy. He 
permits the material principle to make its appearance in the 
following gradation — 

First, Thales posits water as the primitive material out of 
which all things are made; then, Anaximenes and Diogenes of 
Apollonia present a more refined conception, a7; then Herac- 
litus, that most delicate, fire; thereupon Empedocles posits 
four elements wherein he adds earth to those mentioned ; 
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finally, Anaxagoras, who completes the development, innumer- 
able primitive materials. 

It does not seem to be known by Aristotle that Thales in 
any way determined the ground of his conception. Aristotle 
merely surmised how possibly he might have reached the 
conception : AaBav towe THY vTOAnYLv tk TOD TaVTwWYV épav THY 
spopijy vypay ovaav Kai abtd TO Oepudv éx tovtov yryvéuevov Kai 
Toute Gove TO OE ov ylyveta, toi’ éoriv dpyi) mdvtTwr, K, T. ©, 
bprobably having taken up the opinion from general obser- 
vation that food is moist, and that heat is generated by this 
moisture, and that by it is life; therefore that from which 
there is becoming, is the beginning of all things, ete.|. What 


Aristotle here expresses as his own personal conjecture is 


then given by those who followed him as the reflection of 
Thales himself. The only certain statement that we are ac- 
quainted with from the philosophy of Thales is the expression, 
doy) Tavrwv tdwe, and that which Aristotle has joined to this 
expression : 620 Kai tiv yi ép’ bdato¢ dzedijvaro eivat | because it 
appeared that the land was on the water]. This brief state- 
ment, however, is amply sufficient to gain a correct under- 
standing of his conception. When Thales made use of the ex- 
pression dpy7, in his mind, unquestionably, this had not yet the 
significance that Aristotle assigned to it, but simply the cus- 
tomary significance, beginning [anfang|. The philosophical 
signification was first given to the word by Aristotle in his 
philosophical terminology. Consequently, then, Cicero (“ De 
Nat. Deorum,” i, 10, 25) very correctly has restored the con- 
ception of Thales: aquam dixit esse initium rerum; that 
which he added, however, dewm autem eam mentem, que ex 
aqua cuncta fingeret, is the work of Cicero. 

That the conception of Thales had this import, in the be- 
ginning every thing was under water, is confirmed through this 
expression with its accompanying specification. He has said 
6:6 [on this account] that the earth floats on the water; but 
the assumption that water is the primitive essence of all things 
could not be established from this condition. But it has been 
well verified, whatever he meant, that it would, when immersed, 
arise from the water. As evident corroboration of this, there 
comes at the same time from Aristotle the information that 


many thought the opinion that made Oceanus and Tethys the 
16—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, II. 
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primitive agents in creation was exactly the point of view of 
Thales, for that Oceanus was the primitive essence of. all 
things no one would be willing to declare as the imvort of the 


Homeric verse, 


In short, Thales apnears as the most learned of the seven wise 
men; therefore, he united with much of the practical wisdom 


of his contemporaries a worthy knowledge of astronomy and 

I : G 
physics; but he does not belong in the development of Aris- 
totle. Indeed, he would not belong there were it conclusively 
proved that he had used the expression dey? with its Aristo 
telian import. What would become of the history of philoso- 


ye 


phy, if we were willing tog 
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ball 


; ita place in it to every one who 
has made such an expression without establishing it 

We turn now to Anaximenes, and to the one associated with 
him by Aristotle, Diogenes of Apollonia, and also to Heracli- 
tus. Undoubtedly the first two have declared air, and Hera- 
clitus has announced pire, as the primitive essence of all things. 
But it is not true that they meant by air and pire the so-called 
elements. It is not true that Heraclitus conceived fire in con- 
trast with ar a more delicate conception, and therefore set it 
forth asa principle. The truth is, rather, that they (searching 
not for the original material, but for God) coneeived the 
primitive essence to be spiritual, Not yet were they able to 
grasp it as pure, incorporeal spirit, as did Anaxagoras; but 
simply to present it as the most delicate ethereal essence, which 
in its supreme purity has its throne in the lofty apartments of 


heaven, in the mepiéyov. It guides the world, and through con- 


densation produces all things, and by rarefaction it brings them 
again to naught. This is a notion common to the philoso- 


phers mentioned, not first of Diogenes of Apollonia and Her- 
aclitus, but also already of Anaximenes, as the following frag- 
ment from his writings makes evident (Pseudo-Plutarch de 
Place. Phil. i, 3, 6; Stobaeus, Eel. Phys. i, p. 296): olov 1) vy) 
7 juetépa ano ovea ovyKparei Tyidc, Kat GAov Tov Kéonov TrEdWA Kai 
a7jp TEPLEYEL how the soul, as our own vital air, holds us to- 
gether, and how breath and air surround the entire cosmos}. 
Since Anaximenes identified the primitive essence with 
the rational soul, he must of necessity already have con- 
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ceived it as endowed with reason. sy his follower, Diog- 
enes of Apollonia, this contrast with Anaxagoras becomes only 
more vividly conspicuous. Especially does it occur in the frag- 
ment assigned by Simplicius to Aristotle (Physics, fol. 334): 
kai jot dukéer TO THY vonow éyov eivat 6 ajp KadeiuEvog UT TOY 
dvdpwrwv kai bd TovTOV TavTa KUBEepvadbat Kai TaVTWY KpaTéetVv* 
azo yap wot TovTov doKéet vooc eivat Kai éri av a@ixOat Kal TavTa 
StariOévae nai ev mavri évetvae [that which possesses intelligence I 
regard as that which men eall air, and this is that by which 
every thing is directed, and that which controls all things. 
Therefore, in consequence of this, | regard mind (véo¢) as exist- 
ing, reaching out over the whole creation, positing every thing, 
permeating every thing]. Also the primitive essence of Her- 
aclitus is nothing else but this tepeéyov pevijpec [all-embracing 
master-mind], this throne of the ethereal Zeus (fr. 35), the 
youn ire olaxigee tdvta dia tmdvtwv (fr. 55) [the purpose that 
manages every thing through all things]. That he desig- 
nated his primitive essence so plainly intelligent as tip, does 
not allow of explanation after the significance of the word in 
the Greek language, but indeed after that in the religion of 
Zoroaster, in which realm it originated. To make this clear 
we may interpolate here the following little episode, which, 
while not germane to our inquiry, has point, and also will aid 
in attaining a better understanding of the Heraclitean doctrine 
and its historical position. 

The most important and the most accurate record upon the 
religion of Zoroaster is the holy chariot, drawn by eight white 
Niszean horses, the chariot which the Persian kings Xerxes and 
Darius Codomannus brought with them, the former in his 
campaign against the Hellenes (Herod., vii, 40), the latter in 
his campaign against Alexander (Curtius, iii, 7). The com- 
mentary upon this Schliemann has lately unearthed on the site 
of ancient Troy, which was for a long time under Persian 
dominion. According to this, in the holy chariot was illus- 
trated the doctrine that, in a manner similar to that in which 
the lower part of the wheel becomes the top, and the upper 
part the bottom, in the continual change of the advancing 
wheel, so are all things in the world in a perpetual move- 
ment, in a constant evolution. (Comp. Dion. Chrysost., 36, 
p- 92, j., ed. Reiske.) Consequently the playing of dice 
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furnishes a fitting illustration, and the narrative of Diogenes 
Laertius ix, Bi. therefore, seems to be worthy of attention : 
according to this Heraclitus played dice (qjotpayadce) with the 
boys in the temple of Artemis of Ephesus, and to those of 
the Ephesians standing about him he said: ré. @ Kak.orol, Oav- 
LLdcere ; ij ov KpelTTOV TOUTO 7TOLELY i) ue? duav mroAtrevecbat [O, 
worst of men, why do you wonder? Is it not better to do this 


than torule among you ? However, the Ephesians conceived 


flowing water as the best illustration of the perpetual move- 


ment of all things; as Plato says (Cratylus, 402"): Aéyee mov 
"Hpdxiertoc, 6r1 mavta ywpet Kwai oidiv pévet, Kai ToTau0v poy 
arreLk 16WV TA rit Ta Aé ) El, we dic elc TOV avurov TOTAMOV OvkK av eu sain 
{somewhere Heraclitus says that all things flow, and nothing 
remains. He says also that things that exist are likened to 
the current of a stream, which is of such character that you 
cannot bathe twice in the same stream 
Nevertheless, it is very manifest that the Zoroastrian theo- 
logians chose, through the chariot or the chariot-wheel. to pre- 
sent the sense-symbol of their religion, because they could 
present this before the eyes of believers every-where. Among 
the Trojan antiquities that Schliemann has brought to light, 
and has presented tO us by means of photographie views, 
there is a large number of symbolic wheels wrought from 
terra cotta. Upon these he swiftness of the perpetual 
evolution of all things is i icated by the primitive diagram 
for antelopes, which in the Rig-Veda are the team for the 
chariot of the hurricane. This swiftness is also symbolized 
by stags (Nos. 34-36, 245). The eternal fire producing this 
evolution, which in the procession of Darius Codomannus 
was represented by the flaming altars drawn in front of the 
holy chariot, is indicated on the Trojan wheels partly in this 


manner (Nos. 27: lo, 215, 379, 289, 293), partly by two 
pieces of wood through the friction of which the priests pro- 
duced the fire before which, as the eternal fire, they offered 
up their songs of praise (Nos. 237, 284, 291, 361); and partly 
it is represented by the lightning, or by the lightning aecom- 
panied with thunder (Nos. 107, 124, 125, 160, 356). The rep- 
resentation of the eternal fire, with or without the thunder, 
is especially worthy of attention, becanse it harmonizes in an 
evident manner with a fragment from Heraclitus which Hip- 
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polytus has brought forward (Refut. Heer., ix, 10), where he 
says: Ieraclitus teaches that every thing in the world is pro- 
duced by fire, Aéywv obtwe “ta dé mdvra olaKiger Kepavvdc,” Tov- 
réott KaTtevOiver’ Kepavvov TO Tip Aé~ywv 7d alwmov | therefore de- 
elaring that the thunder-bolt (thunder and lightning) direets ali 
things ; that is, that it sets them right; declaring further that 
the thunder-bolt is that fire which is eternal]. Thus Ieraclitus, 
in the designation of his primitive essence as similar to that 
of the Zoroastrian religion, appears to have been intimately 
acquainted with that system. 

Although from what has been presented it is clear how 
little the statement of Aristotle happens to be in harmony 
with the actual teaching of the philosophers mentioned, yet 
the contradiction is displayed still more pointedly in the fact 
that Heraclitus, in his deeper and more acute thought, con- 
ceived the transmutation of the primitive essence into things, 
not after the manner of Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, as a mere condensation, but as a tearing apart of self from 
itself. Therefore he mentioned war as the father of all things, 


oO” 


and taught mdvra war’ épv yiveoOa (fr. 37, 39). And such a 
primitive essence is set forth as the mere element fire / 

With the two philosophers whom Aristotle permits to fol- 
low Heraclitus it fares no better. For it is not true that Em- 
pedocles regarded the four elements in their separation as the 
original beginning, as Aristotle sets forth; but, according to 
his plain statement, it is Sphairos, the supreme divinity, that 
which at the creation of the world was first separated into the 
four elements, which had been held in perfect neutrality in it 
(fr. 175, f.; also Panzerbieter’s “ Contributions to the Criticism 
and Explanation of Empedocles,” p. 27; and Philop. in Aris- 
tot. de Gen. et Corr., fol. 5°). Nevertheless Aristotle—and in 
this Zeller follows him—ascribes to Empedocles the remarkable 
notion that this d/vided divinity—which, assuredly, already 
presupposes an earlier one, the dividing divinity—is the orig- 
inal beginning. However, Aristotle corrects his improper ar- 
rangement of Empedocles in his development by that which 
he ascribes to him as his merit, that he has not merely set forth, 
as did Anaxagoras, the second of his metaphysical principles, 
HOev % apy) Tij¢ Ktvicews and dua Tod Kadee tiv aitiav; but in 
his two forces, @tAia and veixoc, actuating all things, he has also 
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set forth an explanation of the many imperfections in the 
world. And further, Aristotle (Meta., ii, 4) calls the Sphairos 
of Empedocles the supreme divinity (tov eddatuwovéoraroy Bedv), 
On the contrary, Zeller, not questioning the complete correct- 
ness of the development, continues to hold, in accordance with 
this, that with Empedocles the four elements in their separa- 


tion were the primitive source of being. Therefore he rejects 


(707, 708, Rem. 1) not only the testimony of Aristotle concern- 


ing Sphairos, so clearly presented above, but also the explana- 
tion of Empedocles himself.* On this account people nat- 
urally obtain from Zeller’s book a false picture of the philos- 


ophy of Empedocles; a picture at least implicitly distorted in 


the manner mentioned, and in which the most important and 
he most characteristic marks are passed over. 

We have here the remarkable fact that a very spiritually- 
minded man, highly gvifted as a philosopher, a poet, and a 
physician, should acknowledge himself in favor of iInagie. 
This fact concerning Zeller is taken notice of simply in refer- 
ence to his deliverances upon the life of the philosopher. In 
his statement of his conception of the world, however, it is 
passed over in silence, although it stands connected with this 
world-theory by the most intimate principles of relation. Of 
the transmigration of souls, and of whatever is related to this 
doctrine, Zeller remarks (p. 734) very properly : “ Empedocles 
has borrowed this doctrine from the Orphic-Pythagorean tradi- 
tion.” But this was, according to Herodotus (ii, 81), no other 
than the Egyptian tradition ; therefore Empedocles had no ne- 
cessity first of going to Egypt to obtain his Egyptian doctrine. 

Althou 
axagoras as the summit of his seale of development, yet the 


contradiction in the chronology thereby presented, as we ob- 


h Aristotle presents to us, after Empedocles, An- 


serve | above in ref rence to Hegel, produces in him ho con- 
*7 “— ‘- Moreny Zmpedocles has not designate his & »s the 
Divinity sim livinity ristot rst ¢ L this o Ge¢ jut it does not 
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fusion ; the rather, he himself remarks, with entire lack of prej- 
udice ; "EutedoxAje dé ra téttapa . . . "Avasayopac dé 6 KAagoué- 
vioc, TH meV Atkia TedTEVOE MY TovTOV, Toi¢ 0 Epyotg DoTepoc, arei- 
goug elvai pnat tag dpyacg [now Empedocles says, that there are 
four first principles, but Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, although 
his senior in years yet junior in works, declares that the first 
principles are countless}. For that he did not mean by Toi¢ 
foyore the writing of Anaxagoras entitled tepi dicewe, the form 
of the expression shows (comp. Breier, Philos. of Anaxagoras, 
p. 85). Nevertheless we may say, as in reference to Empedo- 
cles so also in a much clearer manner in reference to Anaxag- 
oras, that Aristotle’ makes good the point in which, in his de- 
velopment, he transgresses against history; since he, at once, 
upon the statement, sets him forth in his true significance 
and says of him that he, by his teaching in reference to 
vooc¢, appears, in comparison with his predecessors, as a 
sober man—as prudent in the midst of silly praters. Zeller, 
however, does not do the same; he holds Anaxagoras as 
well as Empedocles in the false position which he borrows 
from the Aristotelian scale of development. In accordance 
with this he desires to persuade us (p. 874, 7.) that the concep- 
tion of numberless primitive elements forms the peculiar con- 
stitution of the doctrine of Anaxagoras, and furnishes the 
ground for his significance in the history of philosophy ; since 
with him vdo¢ has for its purpose simply the combination and 
the separation of the elements. Accordingly, we should have 
here before us a perplexing problem, if the elevating concep- 
tion of the world, through which Anaxagoras and his pupil 
and protector, Pericles, are said to have conceived the nobility 
of mind and character ascribed to them (Plato, Pheedrus, 270°, 
Plutarch, Pericles, ¢. 4, 5, among others by Schaubach, Anaxag. 
fragm., p. 17, 7), were no other than the assumption of num- 
berless primitive elements. 

Whoever understands the general point of view of the Cla- 
zomenean in its true form, knows that it is that undoubtedly 
eleyating doctrine of véo¢g which lends to him his significanee, 
and that, too, very high, not simply in pre-Socratic philosophy, 
but in the philosophy of all times; for he first distinguished 
fully mind and matter, the one from the other, and through 
this deprived nature—not excepting sun and moon (Plato, 
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A pol., 26¢)—of divinity, and reduced it to a oundle of merely 
elements. The assumption of numberless primitive 
ore 


» which nature must of necessity divide after it is 
of divinity, had, indeed, véo¢ for its presupposition, 
is Zeller states it, for its sequent. That Anaxagoras 
infinitely pure spirit simply voéo¢ is very intelligible 
ition in the midst of Grecian idolatry. No one 
hat Euripides simply rendered the meaning of 
r, When in one of his dramas he 
lowing dialogue: 


would doubt t 
7 
] 


his teach interwove the fol- 


there is wanting to vooec no one of the characteristic 


the theist of the Old Testament ascribes to 


irst place a pure incorpore al spirit, without 

relation of essence with any thing whatsoever, absolutely self- 
LT It is av TOKOVATWO, that is to say, self-controlled with 
icted power in reference to free inclination.t If Zeller 

(p.- 889, 7. SUZ, rem.) does not wish to acknowledge full person- 
ality as essential to véoc, from the fact that Anaxagoras teaches 
“that it inheres as living soul in all animals, great and small,’’s 
he must also deny this personality to the God of the Old Tes- 
tament. For the Psalmist (civ, 29 7.) speaks in reference to all 
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the living, of which there are “ creeping things without number, 
and animals great and small,” as directly from God: “ Thou 
takest away their breath, and they die and return to dust. 
Thou givest forth thy breath and they are created, and thou re- 
newest the face of the earth.” And the Book of Job says 
(xxxiv, 14,7): “ Whenever he gives attention to himself alone, 
when he draws his spirit and his life-breath back to himself, 
then all flesh perish and man returns to the dust.” (Comp. 
Coélln Bibl. Theol., § 23, vol. i, p. 132.) In a manner worthy 
of note Tertullian (de Anima, 12) says also of Anaxagoras, 
that he considered vé0¢ a point of revolution, upon which the 
collected life of the universe hung (universitatis oscillum ex 
linus ace suspendens). Further, véo¢ is not simply the creator 
of the system of the world, which it has brought forth from 
chaos through the separation of the elements, acting after the 
manner of a master workman (and, indeed, the entire physies 
of Anaxagoras is, even according to his peculiar declaration in 
fr. 12, this simple doctrine of chaos), but it is in general only 
the power actuating every thing; there is no other power, 
no other god beside it, no fate (Plutarch, Pericles, ¢. 4; Alex. 
Aphrod. de Fato 2, p. 4, 7, ed. Orelli), no chance (Plato, Phile- 
bus, 28¢; Aristot. Metaph., i, 3); Zeus only zs, and all the pop- 
ular gods are not (Lucian, Timon, ¢. 10). It [he] is not simply 
all-powerful, because it [he] makes every thing, but also all- 
wise, as Anaxagoras says: “It [he] possessed all knowledge of 
every thing.” Already at the creation of the system of the 
world from chaos it [he] had foreknowledge of every thing, and 
distinguished the same. ‘ The commixture, the separation, and 
the distinction, vooe knew each; what ought to be, what was, 
what now is, what shall be, véoe directs all.” It is, according to 
Cedrenus (Chron., p. 130) and Harpoeration, “the guard of 
the world ” (mavrwy dpovedc) ; according to Plato, “the king of 
heaven and earth” (Plato, Philebus, 28°, BaotAedce obpavod Kai 
yic; comp. Breier, Philos. de Anaxag., p. 82). Accordingly, 
Anaxagoras must of necessity have believed that every thing 
in the world was intelligible and admirable, and that nothin 
was unintelligible and ill-formed (Aristot., Metaph., i, 3, 7 
Themist., in Aristot., Phys., fol. 58°; Plato, Philebus, 28°). 
Therefore there can be given scarcely a plainer proof of the 
spirit of this philosopher than the information of the ancients 
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that he pronounced it the high st satisfaction of life “ to con- 
template the heavens and the collective arrangement of the 
world” (Aristot., Eth. Eudem., i, 5; comp. Philo quod mun- 
dus sit incorr., p. 488, ed. Francof). This presentation of the 
starry heavens—for it signifies self-consciousness—is so much 
the more worthy of attention because in this symbol also the 
theist of the Old Testament pt receives the clearest contirmation 
(Psalm xix, 2, 7%). 
The con ‘eption of Zeller (p. 894, 7. ), that no p! ice was found 
Anaxagoras for faith in provide nee * is contradicted, not 
by the prec ding remarks, but especially Most thoroughly 
ion given from fr. 6; and still further Plutarch 
mentions (de Fortuna, ¢. 3) in plain words, that according 
to Anax iWoras through ebtBoviia (prudence) and troévora (fore- 


knowledg man had recelvi d talent to make himself lord of 


,* 


all created things, and to have them do service at his wish. 
ry *.s . } 

To a less extent ean the tradition from Pseudo-Plutarch be 
doubted, that according to the statement of Anaxagoras voo¢ 


. ° 9 ™ 
Was concerned especially about man, and consequentis made 


him the principal point of v iew of creation (Gen. i, 26, 7.; ix, 2,7. 


Psalms Vill, Ds, oe de Plae. Phil., 1, i Oa” COnMIp. Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang., xiv, 16; Rosenmiiller Schol. on Gen. i, 26-31). 
The notion of Zeller that Anaxagoras in his writings developed 
phy sies exclusi 20 and treated of védoc only so far as he had 
need of the me, is also contradicted on the authority of Plato. 
says of Anaxagoras: 7e0l vov TE Kai 
avotac TOV TOAbY 10) ov émroleito concerning intelligence and nes- 
cit nee, he argued much}. 
Consequently Zeller states the doctrine of Anaxagoras in 
its most essential principle incorrectly throughout. How little 


his statement of the doctrine of Pythagoras and of the Pythag- 


of our 
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oreans is in harmony with historical accuracy I have proved in 
my dissertation, * The Egyptian Perversion of Pythagoras” 
(Philol. xxxix). While in actuality each perception of the 
world is organically developed in an admirable manner from 
a positive basis of knowledge, by Zeller they are all regarded 
as a collection of thoughts and conceptions that can be brought 
in connection with a stated principle in part only artificially, in 
part not at all. Most significantly is this presented by Hera- 
clitus. Since he understood ve deigwov to be that primitive 
essence which happens to be in ceaseless change, the perpetual 
flue of all things results from this naturally. The same 
is likewise the tegéyov poevijpec, the ethereal Zeus, the yroun 
ire olakiger Tavera dia Tdvtwr, also the Adyoc Evvdc¢ (fr. 58), fur- 
ther, likewise, the rational soul and abvy7 sye7 Wy) oobwrarn Kai 
agiorn (fr. 73, 74). Since it dwells in every essence as its liv- 
ing soul, nothing is more horrible than that which is deprived 
of soul, that is, in want of divinity (godless), the mere dead 
body (fr. 53): consequently nothing is more foolish than to 
pray to that which is without soul, to images destitute of every 
sign of the divine essence. Darkness, or Hades, is set in oppo- 
sition to the ethereal Zeus, or the pure light; hence the detes- 
tation of every gloomy impulse like magic and mysticism (fr. 81 
Clem. Alex., Cohort., ii, p. 18, £, ed. Potter; fr. 70 by Schleier- 
macher); hence, also, the detestation of falsehood skulking in 
the darkness (fr. 8 Schl.), and his positive emphasis in the 
treatment of truth and frankness,* and especially that no 

* In Stobseus Floril, iii, 84, we find the following Heraclitean fragment: cwdpoveiv 
apety peyiory, Kal cogin adniia Zéyerw Kai rotéew Kata gbow éExaiovrac. Schieier- 
maclier (n. 44) first called this fragment in question; for he,as he himself declares, 
relies on mere feeling. Now Mullach has permitted it to vanish entirely from the 
collection of Heraclitean fragments with a remark (under fr. 56) upon its want of 
intelligible connection with fr, 55, although the latter fragment just as little bears 
implicitly the impress of authenticity... For, in the first place, cwppocivy is the 
first of the four cardinal virtues of the Heraclitean Stoics, and in the second place 
there is scarcely an expression more thoroughly Heraclitean than aAyféa roger, 
since according to Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math., viii, 8), Heraclitus regarded 
70 adnbéc etymologically as 7d 27 AjOov; moréover, extravagance is attributed to 
me by Zeller (p. 677), that I rendered conspicuous in Heraclitus the expression 
“that he desired a knowledge of the truth” as a Zoroastrian phrase. The above- 
quoted a/nféa Aéyew Kai wotéew it was indeed fitting to point out as an authentic 
Zoroastrian expression, and I have abundant evidence in Herodot., i, 136; Plato, 
Alcib., i, 121, f; Strabo, xv, 3, 18, p. 733, ed. Casaubon ; Stobeeus, Floril, vol. ii, 


p. 227, ed. Gaisf. 
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‘one can continue to hide his deceit from that Light which 
never sets.* 

Furthermore, the traditions that point to a Zoroastrian burial 
along with the cremation of the dead body are explained by 
the significance that fire and the corpse had in his conception.t 
How also the conception, war is the father of all things, had its 
ground in the nature of his primitive essence, has been already 
pointed out above. Thus all this is unfolded very simply from 
the authentic fundamental point of view of Heraclitus, while 


it does not permit of positive deduction from the substituted 


metaphysical proposition of the flux of all things. 


= 


ape the notice of no one that in the explanations 
here is manifestly an effort to hol Yrientalism at a 
O explain it away. In this effort, at bottom, no 
he belief which seems to prevail quite generally 
philosophi rs, by proof of the Oriental content of 
‘ines, suffer a loss of the authority that up to this 
peen assigned to them. In fact exactly the opposite 

While Pythagoras and his school, Heraclitus, the 

ics, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, up to this time are 
esteemed simply as the foremost thinkers among the Hellenes, 
they became through these proofs the representatives, at the 
same time, of that great historical civilization of nations, the 
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relig ous world-theories of which, some more and some less 
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sensuous, they give back in the clearness of philosophy, as in 
beautiful pictures of light, and thus unlock the door for a correct 
and deeper understanding of history.* Especially conspicuous 
does this become in the explanation of Egyptian philosophy by 
the light of Empedocles, 

[Nore By THE Eprror, Atrrep FriecKxersen. I regret that 
the author of this article was not privileged to see it in print. 
On the 16th of November of the present year (1879) he died 
peacefully at Berlin. The Miscellany of the “ Norddeutschen 
Allg. Ztg.” for November 23 contains an obituary from the pen 
of the counselor of legation, Dr. R. Hepke, from which, largely 
verbatim, we borrow the following notice : 

August Gladisch was born August 28, 1804, at Altenhof, in 
the province of Posen. He studied in Berlin, for the most 
part under Carl Ritter and Hegel, who at that time stood at 
the summit of their scientific activity. He was appointed, at the 
beginning of his thirtieth year, teacher of German literature 
and the elements of philosophy at the Catholie gymnasium in 
Posen. His instruction incited activity of a high grade among 
his pupils. His courtesy and integrity of character gained for 
him the confidence of his pupils—the greater part of whom 
were Poles-—to such an extent that in their especial perplexities 
they took refuge in him, although he understood not a word 
of Polish, as though he were a paternal friend. After about 


* In reference to this, of course, the argument is not that the philosophers 
named have drawn, directly, from the Oriental fountain-head, nor even that in a 
single instance they recited in a mechanical way the tradition handed down from 
that source; many a tradition must, per se, of necessity at the beginning be trans- 
formed into the Hellenie view (for example, the Egyptians thought of the moon, 
not as a goddess, but as a god); but the essential harmony of their conceptions 
is very evident. In a very plain way this can be shown by comparison of 
Parmenides and the acosmic Brahmins. Parmenides distinguished two points of 
view for reflection—that of truth in accordance with the knowledge of reflecting 
reason, that of mere opinion in accordance with the observation of sense; he 
taught of the first that it was simply being, 7d dv, while he explained visible mul- 
tiplicity and change of being, the entire world as presented to our vision, as 27) dv 
—an empty delusion of sense. In like manner the Brahmins distinguish the point 
of cognitio and that of tgnorantia, and teach in reference to the first very strictly 
that it is the Bralima or God: “he is the entity, sat (the common 70 6v), while 
forms, being mere delusion, are nonentity, asat (the common 70 7) dv); there is 
not here any multiplicity.” (Colebrooke, ‘‘On the Vedas” in the * Researches in 
Asia,” vol. viii, p. 404; “‘On the Philosophy of the Hindus,” in the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. ii, p. 26.) ° 
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ten years’ activity he was forced by pressure from the arelii- 
episcopal see of the government to resign his position under 
penalty of the withdrawal of his salary. Ile went to Halle, 
there passed over to the Evangelical Chureh, and earnestly en- 


gaged himself with his scientifie works, until he was again 
ealled into active service as director of the new ly established 
vind sium { Krotosechin. This position he has occupied un- 


til a few vears since, when the disease which has now proved 


fatal compe lled him to resign. 


His SC It ntitie works were comparative researches in the realm 


of religion and philosophy. In a series of monograplis he 
sought to prove, among other things, that the religious world- 
theories of the tive ancient civilized nations of the Orient—the 
( hinese, the Indians, the Persians, the Keyptians, and the Is- 
lj in Hellenie civilization as elements of relig- 
hilosophical consciousness. His writings relating to 

t (now collected and published by Heinrichs, Leip- 

sic) are: * The Ancient Chinese and the Pythagoreans” (1841); 
“The Eleaties and the Indians ” (1844); “ Heraclitus and Zoro- 
aster”” (1859); “Empedocles and the Egyptians” (1858); 
- Anaxagoras and the Israelites ” (1864 iia The Hy perboreans 
and the Ancient Chinese ” (1866); “ Religion and Philosophy 
in their General Historical Development and their Relation to 


Each Other ” (1852). ] 


Arr. VI.—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BODY FOR 
MENTAL ACTION. 

Oxe of the most obvious facts of experience is, that the mental 
life is profoundly dependent upon the physical organism, and 
more especially upon the brain and nervous system. From 
this many have coneluded, with somewhat hasty logic, that the 
body itself is the sole source and seat of the mental life. The 
logic is hasty, for the facts are ambiguous, and may be ex- 
plained by either of two hypotheses : 

1. We may suppose that the organism produces the mental 

This would explain the observed dependence. 
2. We may suppose that the mind is distinct from the 
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organism, but is conditioned by it. This also would explain 
the observed dependence. 

A careful logic would recognize this ambiguity, and would 
then seek for some ground of decision between the rival the- 
ories. 

The first hypothesis is that of materialism. In this view the 
mind is only a collective term for thoughts and feelings, and 
these in turn are produced by the organism. This view is per- 
fect!y clear until we try to understand it, and then we forth- 
with begin to grope. In explanation of the production of 
thought by matter various suggestions are made, but they all 
prove treacherous, and commit us either to nonsense or to 
absurdity. Thus it is said: 

1. The brain secretes thought as the liver does bile. But 
the secretory organs either eliminate their products from the 
blood, or make them from material furnished by the blood ; 
and hence, if we are to take the suggested analogy in earnest, 
it would follow that thoughts either pre-exist in the blood, or 
are made out of blood, and in either case that they are material, 
and might conceivably be collected in a test tube and looked at. 

2. Thought has been called a mode of motion, and as motion 
is something immaterial, this view seems less gross than the 
preceding. But motion is nothing apart from something that 
inoves, and the moving thing is the reality. Hence this view, 
when made complete, becomes this: The motion of J/ from A 
to # with velocity v is a thought. That it should produce a 
thought is intelligible; that it is a thought is absurd. As well 
might we call the following line ——— a flash of insight or a 
heavenly aspiration. 

3. It only remains that we say that matter produces thought, 
without too curiously specifying the nature of this production. 
But our previous trouble continues so long as we appeal only 
to the forces which physical science attributes to matter. 
These forces are without exception moving forces, that is, their 
effect consists in modifying the movements and groupings of 
matter. And all production in the physical realm consists not 
in making something else, but in producing new movements 
and groupings of given matter. The change of grouping and 
the new movement are the effect. If now the production of 
thought is to be assimilated to physical production we should 
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that a certain material grouping is a thought. As 
n atoms grouped and moving in a certain way do not produce, 
ire, a chemical molecule: so m atoms erouped and moving 


in a certain way do not produce, but are, a thought. As in the 


preceding cases such thoughts might conceivably be collected 
at, and essentially the same absurdity reappears 

4. There is no getting on so long as we use only those con- 

eptions of matter which suffice for physical science. The 

more clearly we grasp those conceptions the clearer becomes 

us that we have not the ue rht too meanly 

it hes not * promises and potencies ” in it 

hysies has overlooked 4 This suggestion is so necessary 

vy system of materialism that it has been universally 

adopted, an matter has been hypothetically endowed with 


mystic possibilities, “inner Taces, “subjective aspects, ete. 
. i m | 


Why may nota series of such elements produce thou: orlit as a 
function, or resultant, of their interaction / 

This view in no way meets the purpose of its invention. 
Assume n elements, a, 4, e, d, ete., endowed with sundry mystie 


possibilities and entering into a highly complex interaction. 


As a consequence they may all enter into the same inner state 


a series of states N,N, 0, P, Vs ete., diffe ‘ent for each, 
‘states, owing to the mysterious double-facedness 
; be considere d as having a mental nature. 

outedine of the elements’ interaction is a 

modification their +g relations and the production of 
But each of these states is insepar ible 

from it Wi subj] ject. There is no way whereby 72. N%, O. VT. 
may leave their respective subjects and meet in the void to 
form a compound mental state which I call mine. Such a 
procedure would be like that of a series of motions which 
should break loose from their subjects and compound them- 


8¢ lves in the void to form anew motion which should be the 
motion of nothing. So long as these hypothetical mental states 
are inseparable from their subjects, they are useless for ex- 
plaining r Iny mental life. 

With this bare suggestion of some of the difficulties of 
materialism we return to the statement that our mental depend- 


ence on pliysical conditions is an ambiguous fact, and is as com- 
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patible with the spiritualistic as with the materialistic hypoth- 
esis. But a great many considerations make the latter untena- 
ble and shut us up tothe former. But that view, though affirm- 
ing a mind distinct from the organism, by no means annuls the 
fact that our mental action is physically conditioned. It is 
this significance of the body for the mental life which we pro- 
pose to consider. There is all the more reason to do this from 
the fact, that while materialism has falsely concluded from the 
dependence, to the non-existence, of the soul, spiritualism, on 
the other hand, has often tended to ignore the dependence. 
The body has been spoken of as a cage, a prison, a defilement ; 
and thus a spurious spiritualism has arisen as one-sided as 
materialism itself. It is desirable, if possible, to clear up the 
matter so that the facts shall be neither ignored nor material- 
istically interpreted. 

That all mental action is attended by physical wear any 
one can easily satisfy himself by experiment. In.much of our 
mental work there is a deal of physical labor directly involved, 
as in reading or speaking. The organism must be adjusted to 
the demands made uponit; and these are often great. Again, 
in much of our mental activity there is a continuous demand 
made upon some of the organs of sense. There is nothing 
strange in the nervous waste arising from such labor; for the 
organism is distinctly active. jut apart from these cases 
there is a waste attendant upon thinking in general without 
any reference to the senses whatever. The abstract reflections 
of the philosopher and the unpicturable thinking of the theo- 
logian involve nervous wear and waste, although the objects 
dealt with are entirely supersensible. In like manner the 
prayer of the saint and the longing of the mystic take place 
only at nervous expense. Doubt at this point concerns not the 
facts but their interpretation. 

Many have claimed that in such cases our thoughts are 
but the transformation of the nervous energy consumed. 
This claim rests upon a total misunderstanding of the gen- 
eral doctrine of energy in physics. The common fancy is, that 
energy is an ethereal something gliding from one thing to 
another, and assuming various forms in the passage. This is 
sheer mythology. Energy must always be the energy of some- 
thing, and cannot exist in the void without a subject. In the 
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elements are the sub je ets of the physical 

»in such relations to one another that a 

‘lement, A, may arouse energy in another element, B, 
its own. This is the transference of energy 5 

case of the transference of motion, there is no 


proper transference but a propagation. 


Again, in this propagation the new state produced may be 


+] 


¢ : ley nid Tk} t ] ] trie 
ativel like the antecedent. Phe antecedent, electricity, 
ive tor consequent heat. light, motor power, ete. Phis 

Itative Change Is the transformation of energy. It consists 


: es 
ive unlikeness of antecedent and con 


Fin uly, if the antecedents and consequents are measured by 
some dynamic standard, they are found to be dynamically 
equivalent in spite of their qualitative differences. This is the 
conservation of energy. 

How far this is from the rhetorical whim of a protean en- 
ergy which passes from thing to thing and from form to form 
is evident. Except in a figurative sense, there is no transfer- 
ence and no transformation. If then the brain should expend 
energy in arousing the mind to activity, there would be no 


passage of physical energy into mental energy, but an expendi- 
ture of the former in inciting the mind to develop the latter. 
And here again it is possible that no physical energy is ex- 
? nd . } . 


Pp nded in arousing the mind, but only in setting up the phys- 


ical changes which are accompanied by thought. It may be 


. . 


that thinking costs the brain something 5 and it may be that 
each nervous antecedent is fully accounted for in its nervous 
consequent. 

The share of the brain in thinking may be conceived as 
follows: The interaction between mind and brain is mutual. 
A given nervous state tends to produce a specitic sensation; and 
conversely the thought of that sensation tends to reproduce the 
corresponding pliysical state. This is seen in its most strik- 
ing form in the sensations which arise from expectation and 
belief. In such Cases the nervous system is 50 strongly affected 
that the sensation is really produced. In the representation of 
form also something of the same kind is probable in the visual 
tract. Hallucinations resulting in the vision of unrealities re- 


veal such a tendency. Language also, when present in thought, 
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produces a nascent affection of the vocal organs. Finally, 
thought is very often attended by emotion; and this at once 
finds an echo in the physical system. There is then a mutual 
interaction between soul and body. The physical state tends 
to produce its mental effect; and the mental state echoes itself 
in the physieal system. The intimate union of soul and body 
explains their mutual sympathy. This sympathy becomes all 
the more intelligible if we suppose that the soul itself, in its 
subconscious activities, is the builder and administrator of the 
organism. 

Such an order of interaction of soul and body being given, 
the significance of physical health for mental health becomes 
apparent. To begin with, the body is the instrument whereby 
the soul gets all its impressions of the outer world; and in or- 
der to have arational mental life, these impressions must consti- 
tute an orderly series or system of series. If they are disorderly 
or incoherent from the beginning, the soul has no manageable 
material to work upon; and the rational nature fails to develop. 
The result is idiocy, varying in depth with the physical imper- 
fection from which it springs. 

Or we may suppose the disorder to begin after the rational 
life has been developed into coherent forms, and sensations 
have become the signs of certain objects. .1f now the disorder 
result in producing sensations without the presence of their 
appropriate objects, there will be a series of hallucinations. If 
these sensations be of a strange and distressing nature, the mind 
will give them various interpretations according to its own past 
experience. The known laws of association working upon the 
sense-data would not fail to present manifold uncanny or ter- 
rifie objects. These objects, again, by the same laws and by 
the automatie connection of mental states with the motor sys- 
tem, would not fail to eall forth corresponding action. The re- 
sult would be delirium or insanity. In this case the mental 
action would be normal or rational under the assumed cireum- 
stances. The fault would be in the sense-data; and to correct 


them would discharge the delusion. 

Again, we know that a long-continued mental strain often 
makes it impossible for us to banish our objects. They haunt 
us to weariness and because of weariness. Such a fact is ex- 
plained by an overwrought state of the nerves, whereby they 
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fail to return to their equilibrium of indifference. If, now, 
parts of the nervous tract should become permanently excited 
in this way, but to a still greater degree, we should have a tend- 
ency of certain forms of experience to take and maintain pos- 
session of consciousness; and these, working together with the 
past experience of the individual, would produce re tixed ideas” 
ot one kind or another. 

A certain amount of fixity in the elements of experience is 
necessary to rationality. Without it there ean be no diserimi- 
nation, reflection, or judgment. When the rapidity of change 
is too great, the mind fails to identify orretain any thing. This 
is seen In the flight ol ideas in delirium. Nothing is fixed or 
stable enough to allow the mind to grasp its objects in rational 
comprehension. If now the nervous system should aequire 
abnormal mobility of its parts, SO that the physical changes 
which are attended by mental states should succeed one another 
with undue rapidity, something of the same kind must happen. 
Rational reflection would be impeded, if not impossible ; and 
the tendency would be toward obliteration of rationality alto- 


rether. 


7 


Mental work is greatly aided by physical helps in many ways. 
Compare, for example, the labor of solving a geometrical prob- 
lem or of multiplying a long list of figures in the mind, with 
that of doing the same work when the diagrams are drawn or 
the figures written down. The physical symbol helps the mind 
to keep the problem steadily before it, and leaves it free for 
purely rational effort. Doubtless it will seem to us that there 
is nothing strange in this fact; for we see the things directly. 
But we must point out that seeing is simply a form of mental 
action which arises from eertain forms of nervous action. The 
object stands before the mind, not because it exists ob jective- 
ly, but because a certain kind of nervous action incites the 
mind to create in itself the vision of the object. Such facts 
then prove that there are nervous states which can greatly as- 
sist the mind in some of its operations. But many facts make 


it very probable that something of the same kind exists in all 
thinking because of the connection of thought with language 


and with physical images. If this be so, then any disturbance 
of the brain whereby it should affect the mind only in a coarse 


and gross manner, or whereby it should become less sensitive 
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to mental states, would impede rational activity as much as it 
would embarrass a mathematician to take his pencil and paper 
away from him. .-More than this, it would tend to repress ra- 
tional activity; for so long as the mind is subject to such an 
order of interaction with the body, a disturbance in either 
member must reflect itself in the other. If, in addition, this 
state of the nerves should be the ground of various vague and 
disturbing states of consciousness which should harass the mind 
and distract attention, the higher forms of mental action 
must be profoundly disturbed. We have constant illustration 
of such disturbance in the inability to think, to fix the atten- 
tion, and to store up facts for recollection which attends the 
weariness of every day and ends in unconsciousness every night. 

The previous suggestions are intended to remove some of 
the mystery which hangs around this subject in popular 
thought, and to show how unnecessary it is to have recourse 
to materialistic theories. The general laws of mind, and of the 
interaction of body and mind, make it perfectly plain that 
while the soul is connected with the body the physical condi- 
tion must have the profoundest significance for the mental life. 
We believe, also, that they explain in principle all the mental 
disturbances and aberrations which arise from organic con- 
ditions. We say “in principle,’ because there is no theory 
which enables us to explain each fact in detail. The most 
thorough-going materialism is as completely unable to explain 
the detailed facts of our mental dependence on physical con- 
ditions—for example, peculiar losses of memory—as any other 
theory. But the same inability to follow our principles into 
details meets us every-where, even in the laws of mechanics. 
We may be perfectly sure that the simple laws of foree and 
motion determine every movement in the physical universe, 
and yet we cannot trace any ef them except in the simplest 
instances. 

sut this dependence of mental functions upon physical con- 
ditions cannot fail to suggest: the question, whether the mental 
life can go on apart from the body. The question divides into 
two: 1) Can the mental life go on apart from the present 
body? 2) Can the mental life go on apart from a body? We 
begin with the former. 

Taken by themselves, the facts admit of a threefold interpre- 
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tation. We may regard the body, 1)as producing mental fune- 
tions, 2) as necessary to mental functions, and 3) as interfering 
with and repressing mental functions which it does not  pro- 
duce, and to which it is not necessary. The first interpretation 
by the unter ability of materialism. Between the 


bserve that the facts are mainly negative. 


is excluded 
other two, we must o 
F | iot show us the body as necessary to the performance 

functions, but as interfering with mental functions. 

» the existing connection between physical and men- 

is purely a factual one. Neither is seen to imply 

and, so far as we can see, they could exist equally 

The nervous action does not do the mental work. 

‘], nor think, nor remember, but merely furnishes 


the stim lus thereto. One of the elegant conceptions of the 


pl yvsiological psychologists is, thi: he brain itself does the 


mind’s if by any possibility one thing could 
for another. Donbtless the physical stimulus is 
the circumstances of our present life; but it is en- 
: conceivable that the same result should be reached in 
many otier ways, and that in some other life a finer and subtler 
stimulus may lead to a higher and richer unfolding. Why a 
given form of vibration should produce the sensation red is quite 
unknown; and why red should not be produced by any other 
form whatever is equally unknown. The series of sensations 
and feelings is a not closed one, and the external stimulus to 
thei development may be any thing the Creator chooses to ap- 
Our mental experiences are not taken ready-made from 
body; the body is only the appointed means in the present 

for « voking them. 
Concerning the second question, we remark, that when once 
tal life has begun, and a store of ideas has been acceumMu- 
lated, it seems quite possible that a self-inclosed thonglt-life 
might go on thereafter in entire independence of any organ- 
ism. No necessity for an organism appears except for commu- 
nication with the outer world. Without it, the soul would be 
restricted to itself, having no experience of the world beyond, 
and no power to act upon and in that world. Such a life 
would be very bare and limited, and to escape it some system 
of interaction with the outer [objective] world is needed 


} 


whereby the soul may receive impulses from without, and may 
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produce effects beyond itself. Indeed, that is probably all that 
the present organism is—an organized system of interaction for 
the reception and transmission of impulses. In this sense there 
ean be no full mental life without a body. But in another life 
this system may be altogether unlike the present, on the one 
hand furnishing the stimulus to a far higher mental unfolding, 
and on the other receiving mental commands with a perfect 
and complete obedience. The Christian thought of the resur- 
rection and of the spiritual body seems to involve [hypothet- 
ically] something of this sort. 

The abstract possibility of our existing apart from the pres- 
ent body admits of no dispute; but this is far enough from 
proving that we shall so exist. Yet the fact that the soul can- 
not be identified with the body shows that the destruction of 
the body contains no assignable ground for the destruction of 
the soul. The indestructibility of substance, also, upon which 
physical science is based, would suggest that every real thing 
must be assumed to continue in existence until its annihilation 
has been proved. If, then, this subject is to be argued upon 
the basis of our customary ideas, the burden of proof would lie 
altogether upon the believer in annihilation. For the soul is 
real, and must be assumed to exist until its destruction has 
been shown. Of course, such a showing is impossible, and hence 
the presumption must remain in favor of continued existence. 

To this it is urged in objection, that such a claim would 
imply the continued existence of brute souls; and that this 
would be absurd. In fact, the absurdity lies altogether in the 
unfamiliarity of the notion. That many forms of animal life 
should exist at all is as great an absurdity as can well be con- 
ceived. That they should continue to exist would be no 
greater. The question, Of what use would they be hereafter? 
is offset by the equally unanswerable one, Of what use are they 
here? We need not reflect long to see that our artificial and 
anthropomorphie conceptions of the fit and unfit cannot well 
be applied to cosmie problems. 

In fact, however, none of our customary ideas will help us 
in this matter. Metaphysics convinces us that the entire sys- 
tem of finite things has its ground of existence not in itself, 
but in one Infinite Being, who is the fundamental reality of all 
existence. No finite thing, then, has any inalienable right to 
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exist by virtue of its title of substance or on any other meta- 


physical ground whatever. Every finite thing, whether mate- 


rial or spiritual, begins to exist because the nature or plan of 
the Infinite calls for it. If that nature or plan should no longer 


demand its existence, then that thing would cease to be. We 


can only lay down, then, this formal principle: Those things 
that have perennial significance for the universe will abide ; 
those which have only temporary significance will pass away. 
But this principle admits of no specitic conclusions on our part. 
We eannot tell what the plan of the Infinite may include and 
what it may exclude. It already includes so much that we 
should have rejected that we can hardly escape the conviction 
that the data of the problem lie beyond our grasp. The only 
thing to which we ean attribute absolute worth is moral good- 
ness or the moral personality ; but this is a consideration drawn 
from [our conceptions of} the moral nature, and not from imet- 
aphysical speculation. In short, if the moral nature demands 
continued existence, or if any word of revelation affirms it, 
there is no fact or argument against it. On the other hand, 
apart from the moral nature and revelation, pure speculation 
must occupy a somewhat agnostic attitude upon this que-tion 
of immortality. ‘ 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ABOUT REVIVALS. 
Ir is becoming pretty generally recognized that in order to maintain 
the requisite spiritual interest in the Church, and to realize its best possi- 
bilities, there must be from time to time special efforts and incitements 
toward religious quickening. If the Church’s highest aim is only the 
maintenance of itself in the fullness of its governmental powers, then 
perhaps only a steady course of administrative effectiveness is needed; 
but even for that end the zealous co-operation of its members is desirable, 
and therefore it is needful to seek the increase of their devotion to the 
Church. Accordingly, we see how effectually the Church of Rome touches 
every individual of its communion by the use of its so-called sacraments at 
every stage of his being, from his baptism in early infancy until he is passed 
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forward to the great future, with the anointing of the Church upon him 
as his passport into the Paradise of the faithful. This system, if accepted 
with the requisite credence, answers all possible requirements for the 
soul’s future; and after a trustful compliance with the commands of the 
Church the individual needs nothing more. 

And yet even the Church of Rome recognizes the great value of relig- 
ious zeal and enthusiasm, and she has her well-ordered methods for its 
promotion, Earnest and inflammatory sermons are delivered to eager 
crowds at the great festivals, or on saints’ days; pretended miracles are 
wrought in the sight of the people, as in the cases of the blood of St. 
Januarius at Naples, or the sacred waters of numerous miraculous fountains, 
In Protestant Churches and countries a similar need of spiritual quicken- 
ing has been recognized; but in those in which the authority of the State 
has been dominant it has been found very difficult to provide for the ne- 
cessity; and accordingly either the most lamentable decay of spirituality 
has occurred, as in the State Churches of the European continent, or else 
there has been a wide-spread dissent and separation of the more spiritual 
from the national Church, asin Great Britain. It has accordingly become 
the accepted conviction of nearly all our religious bodies, that for the 
maintenance of successful Church life and the power of religion among the 
people, there must be special efforts made specifically for that purpose. 

It is to be noticed, that from the Roman Catholic ‘‘ missioner” to the 
Protestant evangelist, the truths and doctrines chiefly relied upon to give 
pungency and force to their appeals are substantially the same. They re- 
mind the people that they are lost sinners, and as such they are exposed 
to perdition; that Christ died for them, and that they may be saved 
through him, and that their only way of escape is by taking hold upon 
him. It is agreed by common consent that Christ crucified is the 
burden of the Gospel to sinful men; but in respect to how that great 
theme shall be presented there is not so much unanimity; and yet, per- 
haps, the dissent is more in form than in substance. The Romanists use 
the outward sign of the cross—the crucifix—and pictures of the Man of 
sorrows, with his disfigured face, and of the ‘‘ bleeding heart.” Then they 
lead their devotees through their ‘‘stations,”» each a memorial of some 
event in the sad scenes of Christ’s last sufferings. All this is entirely 
outward and realistic, addressed to the imagination, and ostensibly in- 
tended to bring the worshiper into communion with those sufferings. 
And some things not altogether unlike these may be detected in the im- 
agery sometimes used by Protestant pietists and evangelists, especially in 
the language of subjective devotion, and more particularly in satred poetry. 
The early Moravian hymns are conspicuous examples in point, in which 
are presented in painfully realistic forms Christ’s ‘‘ blood,” and ‘ nail- 
with the manifest intent 
that these images shall be deeply wrought into the imagination. These 
things, if used only to a moderate extent, and very delicately, may, per- 
haps, be made to serve a good purpose, but their liability to abuse ren- 
ders them on the whole of very doubtful utility. 
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fact that these things are laid hold of for a purpose by 
lasses of persons so widely separated, may suggest the thought 
must be something about them that commends them to the 
igious consciousness. Since the religious element in man’s 
nds to the thoughts and ideas thus pre = nted, it « ught to be 
them for religious persuasion and edification. They 
motives an 1ethods that distinguish modern re- 
cons j MUSNesS, ale 
by their use i ormal, and its devel 
wholesome. 
work of re ligious culture are comple mentary parts 
th ystem of ¢ hristian edification —the rn esp cially reaching 
toward the unsaved, and the latter seeking to fect them that are of the 
household of faith. it the work is substantial same in both its 
parts, and therefore every Christian pastor should be a revivalist 
as a pastor. ‘The church is militant, and should be equally prepare: 


de fe nse and offe ns¢ —for the pre st rvation of tho ( th it are save d and 


rescue of those still held in captivity by the enemy; and failing 

latter duty, being shut 1 in its own strong tower, the ch 

will become de ili , weak, 1 sickly, and ready to perish. 

als, being tl mal frui healthy al igorous Christian 

needful to the church’s well-being, and essential to its tone and spiritu- 
ality, and its growth and prosperity. 

Revivals are of two kinds—ordinary and extraordinary—those within 
the church and prose uted under i direction, and those be yond and 
outside of the organic churches and led on by so-called irregular agents. 
The former are the results of the ordinary ministries of particular churches, 
with their stated services of worship and teaching and Christian commun- 

whenever these are used with zeal and fidelity, believers will be 

nd sinners converted, and such churches will be favored with 
occasional seasons of special spiritual fruitfulness. A living church is 
perennially a revival church, and yet special seasons of revival are need- 
ful alike for bringing the unsaved to Christ and for maintaining the re- 
quire 1 religious tone of the members of the church, and of the associate 
body asa whole. It is the privilege of any church to be always in a state 
of revival, and where that is the case there will usually be occasional visit- 


ations of grace resulting in special displays of converting and sanctifying 


y 
power. There are in the spiritual as in the natural world alternations of 
seasons, with the early and the latter rains, seed-times and harvest-times, 
times to labor and to wait, and times to enter upon the recompense, 
Extraordinary revivals often seem to contradict all human calculations, 
in respect to both the times of their occurrence and the agencies by 
which they are brought about. Beyond almost any other events or 
happenings in the affairs of religion, these appear to be especially and 
eminently displays of God’s sovereign pleasure, and of divine power op- 
erating quite independently of all ordinary methods. The Reformation, 


with which the name and the career of Luther are inseparably associated, 
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was of this kind, coming, as it did, unasked for, and not desired by those 
who represented the organic Church, and yet proceeding in its course 
in a way to indicate the presence of a power above that of man, or any 
human agency. It was manifestly of God, in respect to both its time and 
its processes. Those who like to trace the workings of occult causes in 
the affairs of society sometimes attempt to find in certain great histor- 
ical movements in Europe the secret springs of that great event, but all 
these come entirely short of the results that were brought to pass. 

The great revival of the eighteenth century in Great Britain and 
America, which has become historical, and is known as ‘‘ the Methodist,” 
was also an extraordinary manifestation of divine power, operating inde- 
pendently of organized church agencies and despite their opposition. 
The secular historians of that period unite in depicting the moral and 
spiritual desolation of the time of its advent, when the churches of the 
land, both the established and the dissenters, were alike sunk down into 
spiritual lethargy and worldliness; and out of that darkness none but 
God could command the light to appear. It was, as in another case, 
declared by the prophet, ‘‘not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” In such cases God seems to delight to display 
his sovereignty, and so to demonstrate the feebleness of man’s power and 
his own superiority over even his own ordained methods. | Such cases of 
wide-spread spiritual revolutions are conspicuous by reason of their breadth 
and magnitude; and yet others of the same kind, but in smaller propor- 
tions, are doubtless constantly occurring, because the living Christ is with 
his Church “always.” In the practical business of soul-saving, and the 
bringing in the kingdom of heaven, the work itself is of more account 
than any of its methods or conditions; and while the Church and its 
ordinances are, and must continue to be, the usual channel and instru- 
ment of saving grace among men, it is well to remember that the divine 
Spirit has not gone into commission to a this-world corporation. 

A well known and able writer, in the ‘‘ Presbyterian Review ” (Dr. C. 
A. Briggs), discussing certain features of the subject in hand, presents 
some significant thoughts, both pertinent and truthful, which we venture 
to transcribe and heartily indorse—with only a slight modification: 

The course of religious history has shown more than once that, whenever the 
Church neglects to do the work of evangelization in a regular way, irregular and 
disorderly [that is, non-ecclesiastical] instruments are employed by the Holy Spir- 
it, for the purpose, to humble the Church and expose its inconsistency. The 
Methodist movement [of the last century] was such an irregular movement. 
The New Light in America [disciples of Whitefield] shared in these irregulari- 
ties. The Salvation Army and lay evangelists are such irregularities in our 
time. God has blessed them with marvelous success, notwithstanding their 
irregularities [perhaps because of them], because they have been doing the work 
which the Church neglected. 


Our only modification to all this is, that we do not concede that only 
when the Church becomes flagrantly derelict will God make use of other 
and irregular agencies. The prophesying of Eldad and Medad was 
quite “irregular,” and although the regular divine order was then in its 
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full activity their services were not condemned as either impertinent or 
incalled for. It has always been the case that the Lord sends by whom 
1e will; and probably such will still be the order of the divine admin- 
istration. 

The recent forward movements among us in revival work, in a quarter 
where such movements had formerly seemed to the last degree improba- 


ble, should be hailed as of good omen. It was perhaps too much to ex- 


pect that the much despised name of ‘‘revival ” should be accepted, and 
the more so as it had become an integral part of the vocabulary of the 
‘*sects; ’ and as mother Church (of Rome) had already rendered another 
word ** canonical,” it was quite natural to re pl ice the malodorous term by 

id a more churchly odor; and so the revival meetings of * the 
Church” were styled ‘‘ missions,” and their evangelists ‘* missioners.” 
Nor will we be very greatly offended at what was written by an Episcopal 


gyman, and printed in the ‘* Independent,” attempting to prove that 
‘missions’ are not at all the same with Methodist revivals: and 


in order to make that appear, these are utte rly misré prese nted and carica- 


tured. Our charity inclines us to trust that this was the result of igno- 
rance, though the evidence in that direction is not complete. We will not, 
however, complain of our churchly friends for their adoption and use, to 


1 


avery limited extent, of methods that have been tried by others, less 


‘regularly,’ perhaps, but to good purpose. Methodists have tested 
hose methods and found them efficacious, but they have not patented 
them; and they do not complain that now they are adopted by some who 
have not before approved of them. 

After all else, it is still a matter of the highest significance that the 
most effective agency for the promotion of revivals is the plain and 
earnest prea hing of the great vital truths of Christianity. It was by the 
earnest proclamation of the doctrine of justification by faith alone that 
Luther and his coadjutors, under God, broke the death-spell that had so 
long rested on the Church of the Middle Ages. The same doctrine, 
with the additional item of the witness of the Spirit, contributed the 
talismanic power of the great Wesleyan revival. Jonathan Edwards 
was a most effective revivalist, not by virtue of his being a profound 
metaphysic iun, nor an earnest one-sided theologian, but because he told 
the people of their sins and of the fearful destiny of the unconverted, 
It is accordingly with great pleasure that we have noticed that those 
who have been among us, seeking to increase the religious convictions 
and lives of the people, have made very free use of the great central truths 
of the Gospel—sin, repentance, faith in Christ, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. In these particulars, it may be that some others might 
learn a valuable lesson, and find an example deserving to be imitated. It 
may be about time to replace the ditties and doggerels by words of 
sound and substantial Christian truth, which may, indeed, be unpalat- 
able to those whose spiritual tastes have become vitiated, but will prove, 


wherever acce pte d, powerful to save the soul, 
. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE MISSIONARY CAUSE. 


It is doubtless true that no other subject at this time excites so large a 
share of interest among evangelical Christians as the cause of missions to 
non-Christian peoples. It is also true that that interest is not always ex- 
pressed in the form of approvals and words of cheer to those engaged in 
the promotion of that work, but often the case is quite the opposite. 
Nor is that fact either strange or any cause of discouragement, and were 
it even more earnest and pronounced than it is, it would still indicate a 
new interest that would, it might be hoped, eventuate in good. The 
missionary cause requires for its success that it shall be taken up and 
carried forward by the whole body of the members of the Church, and 
not wholly nor chiefly by those who hold certain official positions. Any 
awakening of a new interest, even if it expresses itself in criticisms, sug- 
gests the probability of an increased sense of duty and responsibility, 
which may lead to more earnest action. 

The work of Christian missions has passed beyond the stage of mere 
experimenting, and its feasibility and effectiveness are demonstrated 
by its results ; and now the question returns to the Church, and to the 
every Christian, What are the duties that are devolved upon each one by 
the existing and well ascertained facts of this case ? 

But all who understand the case very well know that what has thus 
far been accomplished has only served to open the way for further and 
greatly enlarged activities. In all evangelical Christendom the work of 
missions is still in its infancy. But it is cause for devout gratitude that 
it exists at all, and that because it is of God its growth and success are 
assured, And that it will, in the not remote future, attain to proportions 
very greatly in advance of any thing seen in the past, is not simply a 
dream of hope based on prophecies and aspirations, but the logical and 
assured outcome of the agencies already at work and of the progress al- 
ready made. 

The whole world’s history, in all its departments, is made up of eras 
and epochs; for although the forces that fashion affairs may be always in 
action, matured results are by no means uniformly developed. There are 
times and tides in all the affairs of the world, and eminently so in those 
of the kingdom of God, and it is the part of wisdom to take advantage 
of these—to make hay when the sun shines, and to row when the tide fa- 
vors. The latter half of the eighteenth century witnessed the great Method- 
ist revival, which it is now conceded not only produced a wide-spread 
religious awakening, but also has permanently raised British Christianity 
to an unprecedented spiritual elevation. During the early years of the 
nineteenth century this new life began to manifest itself in increased 
thought and concern for the extension of Christ’s kingdom throughout 
the world, and for the salvation of those who were without the preached 
Gospel; and each succeeding decade has intensified that interest, until 
now in these later years of the century the cause of missions has become 
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paring the way that his people may go up and possess the whole world for 
Christ. This is, therefore, God’s time for aggressive action by the Church, 
and happy will it be for her if she shall know her day of visitation. 

Among the great facts of our times none is more remarkable than the 
unprecedented increase of wealth, éspecially in the two greatest Prot- 
estant nations of the world. This is also largely the property of Christian 
men, and as a whole it is subject to a considerable share of Christian in- 
fluences. It is not necessary that a man shall be a model Christian be- 
fore he can be used to forward God’s purposes for the upbuilding of his 
kingdom, for then the work would fail for lack of laborers; nor is it nec- 
essary that the motives that actuate men in that service shall always be 
such as God cin approve, for in all ages and dispensations he has been 
accustomed to employ the unrighteous in his service, and to overrule to 
his own glory and to the furtheranee of his purposes not only the mixed 
and imperfect motives of good men, but also the designs and efforts of 
the selfish and ungodly. And in the use of such agencies the Divine 
Providence has been gathering the requisite stores for the prosecution of 
his work; and he has made those to whom he has intrusted property the 
custodians of his provisions, who should not forget that all they have 
belongs to the Lord. 

The two apparently contradictory commands given by Christ, at dif- 
ferent times and among different conditions-—the one, that the disciples 
should, in going forth to proclaim the coming of the kingdom of heaven, 
‘take nothing for their journey,” and the other, that they should pro- 
vide in advance the things needful for their mission, are still in force, 
and they are both as applicable as at first. The duty is, indeed, laid upon 
all to whom the Gospel is preached to provide for the temporal needs of 
God’s ministers; but in the case of those to whom the Gospel is preached, 
but by whom it is not yet received, such provisions are of course not avail- 
able. To meet this necessity, therefore, the Divine Providence has richly 
endowed his people and Churches with the wealth of this world; and now 
his command comes to them to bring of the abundance of the rich, and per- 
mitting even the children of poverty to sharg in the blessedness of giving, 


” 


by accepting and glorifying the ‘‘two mites” of the poor widow. Among 
the requirements of our times for the promotion of Christ’s cause among 
men, is a deeper and more constraining sense of the religious obligations 
that accompany the possession of property. Only by its devotion to that 
purpose can the great body of Christians do any thing directly for the 
Christianization of the heathen world; and yet in that great work, which 
fills the heart of the ascended and glorified Christ, all may and should 
rejoice to have a part. 
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MISSION OF METHODISM AND METHODIST MISSIONS. 
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culture. This is the mission of Methodism; and out of this has been 
brought forth the missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which is, in fact and substance, older than its own organized missionary 
agencies, Its whole ecclesiastical machinery was at first essentially mis- 
sionary in character, and its operations were largely those of a home mis- 
sionury society, projected for universal aggression, and designed to find 
its material sustenance in the fields that might be occupied. Like the 
Seventy sent out by Christ to preach the coming of the kingdom of God 
to none but ‘* the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and therefore to go 
without ‘* purse or scrip,” so these weat forth without any provision for 
their support, and, like them, they ‘‘ wanted nothing.” 

But the mission of Methodism is to all men, and so should its arrange- 
ments contemplate and provide for the widest possible extension of the 
agencies of the Gospel. For a time the earliest preachers of the Gospel 
contined their operations to the chosen people, and not until the Gospel 
had been preached in all their land was its wider extension called for. So 
when the Methodist itinerancy had occupied the settled parts of the coun- 
try, its spirit and mission called it to go forth to parts where the Gospel 
had not been preached—to penetrate to the remotest outposts, and to fol- 
low the emigrants to the distant frontier, and to seek out the spiritually 
destitute every where. When, a little later, a migrating company went 
out to found a colony in Africa, that colony became a Methodist mission; 
and when the red men, beyond the Rocky Mountains, sent messengers to 
inquire after the white man’s religion, it was accepted as a call to send 
them the Bible and the preacher. When immigrants from the nominally 
Christian and Protestant countries of Europe—Teutonic or Scandinavian 

coming under the influence of the Spirit through the word preached by 
our ministers were converted, and afterward, revisiting their native lands, 
kindled among their kindred the fires that burned in their own hearts, 
and thence sent out the Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come over and help us,” to 
comply with the invitation seemed to fall within the legitimate mission 
of Methodism. It may, however, be questionable whether the large gifts 
of money that have been made to the churches in these countries are in 
harmony with the Pauline methods of Christian propagandism. In such 
ways the divine hand has seemed to be enlarging the area in which the 
spirit of Methodism may operate to fulfill the mission given to it in the 
spirit in which it was begotten ; and so has the mission of Methodism 
been forwarded by the establishment and maintenance of Methodist 
missions, 

In another place we have referred to the wonderful changes that have, 
within the near past, taken place in the world’s affairs, by which the op- 
portunities for the preaching of the Gospel to every creature are greatly 
enlarged. These facts have a very manifest bearing on the question of 
the divine purposes, and also in respect to the duties of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in relation to them. It was not by a merely happy co- 
incidence, coming by chance, that the development of Methodism as a 
vast army of aggression, and the breaking down of the barriers by which 
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It is s ily in working out its specific mission—to spread criptural 
holiness through all lands—that the Methodist Episcopal ( hurch has pro- 
ceeded to its prese nt stage i the four ding of foreign mission It could 
have done no less without coming short of its peculiar calling Nor dare 
we claim that it has done all that should have been done; and yet it is 

t to fail to duly estimate what has been effected. To-day the sun 
in his circuit round the earth shines unceasingly on Methodist meeting 
house here prayer and praise as daily offerings ascend to heaven. Broad 






ions for Christ's kingdom have been laid among those 
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institutions of Christianit largely operated by a native ministry, and 
thus the Church itself has become naturalized in the land. In Japan, 
where, contrary to the assumption of the prophet a great nation is seen 
actua char ng its god I sionaries are ¢ irnestly co-operating in 









he i! 10 d that marve transformation, and fashioning the new 
religious life of the people into the spirit and working methods of ‘‘ Chris 
tianity in earnest.”” And now even Korea, the ‘* Hermit Nation,” opens its 
ports to our missionaries, apparently waiting to hear and receive the mes 
sage of salvation. In India whole provinces, races, and castes have come 
under the influence of our missions, and Christian institutions have become 


naturalized among the millions of the land. 
A fact of spec ial interest in the affairs of these missions is their increased 


productiveness, within the recent past, over all former rates of progress. 
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The growth of the work, in manifest results, during the last ten years, has 
probably been quite equal to all that had before been gained, and the 
assured influences which cannot be reckoned up and written down have 
evidently been greatly multiplied, and are steadily maturing, and will 
soon be manifested in a still larger rate of increase. It is also significant 
that it is among heathen nations that the noblest victories have been woa 
and the richest spoils gathered; and the promise of the outlook seems to 
be, that what has been achieved is but the beginnings of what will soon 
be witnessed—that these are only the first-fruits of an abundant harvest. 
The sight that is now presented to all who have eyes to see, of the onward 
march of the Gospel, each division moving under its own leader, and all 
led on by the common Captain of our salvation to possess the world for 
Christ, is indeed sublime and very full of promise. And in proportion 
to their denominational loyalty, all Methodists will rejoice that their own 
division of this grand army is rendering effective service. 

Just now the whole world of evangelical Christendom, and our owa 
Church especially, are waiting in earnest expectation—in faith and hope— 
not unmixed with solicitude, for the outcome of one of the grandest 
missionary enterprises of modern times—that which Bishop William Tay- 
lor is leading into the heart of the African continent. Whatever may be 
the results of that movement, its conception and its prosecution thus far 
have been not only sublimely heroic, but so conducted as to give increas- 
ing assurances of its ultimate suecess. Whether or not he who has 
undertaken that marvelous enterprise, and those who have become his 
co-workers, shall prove equal to the work, awaits the verdict of the 
future; but there is very little room for doubt that the theory upon which 
the enterprise is projected is the only one upon which missions to the 
‘*Dark Continent ” can be successfully prosecuted. The theory on whic 
the work proceeds is, that the Church at home must aid the outgoing mis- 
sionaries to reach their fields of labor, and help in their sustentation while 
preparing for their work; but as was the New Testament rule at Corinth, 
so in all other cases, it is best’ for all parties that Christian missionaries 
and pastors shall find their temporal support among those for and among 
whom they labor. 

But as was the case at first, so is it still—the chief field of our Church’s 
aggressive activities is at home, and here have been won its largest fruits: 
and the resultant spiritual benefits of, this work, in the increased ro .ustness 
of its spirituality, is its richest reconrpense. It is only just to make due ac- 
count of the work actually done, and the results achieved by the home mis- 
sionary agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church in its own field. Dur- 
ing the life-time of the present generation, in addition to making good the 
depletion of its numbers by death, and the multiplication of its mem- 
bers fourfold, it has reconstructed or built anew its ten thousand houses 
of worship; established, at large expense, its hundreds of schools and col- 
leges; and has begun to do something toward founding asylums aud hos- 
pitals, and other purely charitable institutions, As a new body of Chris- 
tians, without antecedents or inherited wealth or prestige, it had to begin 
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much more will be done—it is not difficult that the year which will 
reach the *‘ million line” is not very far in advance. To hasten it some 
what by bringing the cai ion to the convictions and the consciences 


people, not omitting also to appeal to their devout enthusiasm, is 
at once practicable and of wholesome tendency. But the 

iillion line” is much less a goal than a mile-stone, which may mark the 
progress made, but not afford a resting-place; for still it must be remem 


bered that ** there is ve ry much land to bé possess a.” 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


Tne Epict or Potspam.—A great deal has been lately said by the 
French Huguenots, at the commemoration of the second centennial of 
the Edict of Nantes, concerning that great event. But the Germans 
have taken occasion to say at the same time not a little about its coun 
terblast, the Edict of Potsdam. 

Three weeks after the publication of the infamous revocation in Paris of 
an ‘irrevocable ” edict, the great Elector of Prussia, Frederick William, 
issued his edict from Potsdam offering to all the French Protestants who 


proposed to emigrate to other lands a safe and free retreat to his prov- 
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inces. He also bids his agents in Hamburg and Frank fort-on-the-Main 
to assist all the fugitives coming by way of Holland and Switzerland, and 
offer them equal privileges with his own subjects as to churches, courts, 
and schools. The significance of this measure is evident when we can- 
sider the powerful position of Louis XIV. at that period, and his ability to 
aid the Romish propaganda of the last Stuart on the throne of England. 
As the Revocation of the Edict was the crowning work of the age of per- 
secution from the Church, so was this decree from Potsdam the great 
measure that finally gave to the Protestant forces their superiority. 

The Elector complimented the French monarch for his defense of his 
religion, and diplomatically remarked that his example would be a good 
one for him to follow as to hisown., This neat piece of sarcasm broke 
the bands that had united the two rulers, when Frederick William be- 
came the soul of the league against Louis XIV., and at his death his 
mantle fell on the noble and valiant William of Orange. 

A half a million of refugees left France—the very flower of the kingdom 

and 20,000 of these went to the then Province of Prussia, and formed 
some fifty congregations in various places, by far the largest in Berlin 
itself. Nobody will deny that highly important influences resulted from 
this emigration, which was of very great advantage to Prussia in many 
respects. These French refugees became the virtual founders of Gere 
man culture and intelligence, raising all its interests, such as skillful 
manufacture, general industry, gardening, and agriculture, to their high- 
est development. But these exiles did the most for their adopted father- 
land in teaching it stern discipline in matters of faith and loyalty to 
God and humanity. Through them the Protestant spirit was strength- 
ened and the evangelical faith thoroughly grounded. For a time they 
maintained their individuality, while impressing their brand on the gen- 
eration; but after a time all barriers fell, and natives and strangers coa- 
lesced. About the middle of the last century a still closer attachment led 
on to the new birth of Prussia and the abolition of all special privileges 
for their descendants, But there are still small French congregations both 
in Berlin and Hamburg that act as reminders of the great event. 


Tue ANntI-Semitic Conriict seems to have reached its culmination in 
Germany, and is now evidently waning. As we look back over the fierce 
struggles of the last four years, we are inclined to affirm that all the pub- 
lic and inflammatory meetings, all thé violent collisions between Jews and 
Christians, have been of no avail for the purpose intended. At the pres- 
ent moment the Jews are really better off than they were at the opening 
of the conflict. One sign of dissolution among the antagonists of the 
Jews is found in the extinction of many of the violent sheets that were 
for a time issued against them, and the departure of their conductors. 
Most of these anti-Semitic leaders were men of no standing in the com- 
munity, and were known as destructives, to whom any ruin offered the 
chance of some improvement, These men tried to use the influence 
gained in the turbid waters to raise them to political power. The one 
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Bouvier and two other professors at the National Theological School 
do obeisance to Liberalism, and much interest was for that reason elicited 
in the election of a successor to Louis Segond, the well-known Bible 
translator, And what many feared took place. Edward Montet, a young 
savant who rejects ‘‘all positive and supernatural revelation,” was 
elected professor of Hebrew, and thus the theological faculty of Geneva 
has four Liberal professors out of five. The condition of the Free Church 
faculty of Lausanne is, however, more gratifying. There are fifty-four 
students in attendance, of whom thirty-four are from the Canton Vaud 
and the remainder belong to French Switzerland and France. There is 
also a faculty of the Free Church in Neufchitel that began its winter 
semester with about thirty hearers. In these latter institutions, at least, 
sound gospel doctrine is taught. 

Now the moral status of Switzerland seems not to gain by this inroad 
of so-called Liberal ideas, if figures tell the truth. According to statis- 
tics Switzerland, with a population of 2,900,000, consumes yearly not 
less than 27,000,000 quarts of alcoholic liquors, 100,000,000 quarts of 
beer, and 2,000,000 quarts of wine. In the last thirty years the con- 
sumption of foreign wines has largely increased, and from year to year all 
alcoholic liquors, as well as beer, are more and more consumed, Sut the 
worst feature is the fearful increase in the use of brandy, which in thirty 
years has increased from 7,500,000 to 27,000,000 quarts annually. The 
sad effects of this most immoderate use of spirituous liquors show them- 
selves very clearly. In the three largest hospitals of the land the num- 
ber of those who there die through strong drink wavers from fifteen to 
thirty-seven per cent. In six years, aside from suicides and murders, 
over fifteen hundred persons are reported as dying from the direct effect 
of alcohol. In 1883 forty per cent. of the men and twenty-three per cent. 
of the women in the prisons were recorded as hard drinkers by profession. 
In the draft for the army forty per cent. of the young men are rejected 
because of the effects of alcohol on their systems. With this fact staring 
them in the face we submit that the Swiss are a deal too liberal. 


Tue Pontirr As ARBITRATOR in diplomatic disputes is rather a unique 
event, and nowhere more than in Italy has there been much surprise at 
the fact that he should sit in judgment between Germany and Spain on the 
subject of the Caroline Islands. The Italian press is greatly exercised at 
the bearing of this new move. And every one acknowledges that since 
the ‘‘ captivity ” began no honor has been accorded to the present Pope so 
marked as is this. And this honor is so much the greater that it comes 
from that arch-enemy of the Vatican, the German Emperor. The question 
is sarcastically asked, ‘‘ Whence comes to him the knowledge and judg- 
ment of certain questions of law or justice that concern the relation of 
nation to nation?” Certain Italian journals prophesy again, sarcastically, 
that the rule of peace is approaching, in which the arbitrator of the Vati- 
can will settle all international questions, and when standing armies and 
fleets and armature will be superfluous, Other sheets say that Spain and 
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Germany, in thus applying to th Pope, have no special desire to offer him 
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are now in direct antagonism. The names of places were changed, and 
even of streets, into others of German origin—a measure which seems 
entirely too severe for the comparatively small number of the opposing 
forces. The result is, that the parents enforce the language on their chil- 
dren at home, and use it with intensity wherever they can. And then 
came the religious antagonism, which has now proceeded so far that Pol- 
ish and Catholic are synonymous, as are German and Protestant; in this 
way the strife has become doubly embittered, being one both of religion 
and nationality. Now, for the Roman Catholic Poles the German language 
is not only a foreign one, but also is heretical, and the children are taught 
to believe that God will not hear the prayer of a Pole in the German 
tongue, It was quite natural that Polish priests should indorse this, to 
them, acceptable doctrine, and thus began the fierce struggle between Bis- 
marck and the Polish Cardinal, which finally extended to the whole Ger- 
man land. It is questionable whether the results of the conflict compen- 
sate for its cost and labor. 


Tue Bavtic Provinces or Russta are in great consternation at what 
they consider an infringement on their treaty rights regarding language 
and religion, as well as general government. In Livonia and Courland 
the Russian police system has been introduced, as is feared with all its 
usual corruption and bribery, and especially with its language, by far the 
greater part of the inhabitants being Germans by origin and speech. But 
still greater is the alarm for their religion, which is also in danger. 
When the Germans settled in these provinces, at the request of the Russian 
government, it was with a distinct provision that they might retain their 
German tongue and their Lutheran religion. And this was reassured to 
them by a command of his majesty, Emperor Alexander II. in 1865 in the 
matter of marriages between Protestants and the orthodox Greeks. 

But of late years great efforts have been made to entice the Germans over 
into the Russo-Greek Church by means of advantages offered to all those 
going over intothe State Church. These enticements, in the line of lighter 
taxes and better school and church privileges, have been so effective that 
in one province some five thousand have left the Lutheran for the Greek 
Church. Asa characteristic means of forwarding this propaganda, it is 
now announced that a Russian shrine which was nearly finished, in the 
form of a handsome cathedral, will not be completed because of the strong 
Protestant feeling in that district. This movement means the stoppage 
of all pilgrimages to that region, and the consequent decline in material 
prosperity; in short, the destruction of nearly all business interests in the 
place. In view of these encroachments on their rights, at a recent session 
of the local assembly of Livonia it was resolved to draw up a respectful 
petition to the emperor for the restoration and preservation of that liberty 
of conscience granted and guaranteed to their fathers. And also from 
tiga comes information of like excitement and movements. The peas- 
antry there are quite alarmed at the situation, and present petitions, and 
beg a release from these encroachments on the liberty of conscience. 
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Tue Jews oF Rome are just now the objects of special interest because 


of a systematic effort of the city authorities to brine them out of their 


special quarters, so long their retreat, and cause them to commingle and 


live with th neral community, OF all the cities of Europe, Rome was 
the first to offer a retreat to the Jews, where, from the period of Pompey 
aown to th pre nt day, they have found ar as) lum Fo! the last three 
hundred years they hav resided in thi particular quarter as ivned to 
them, | Ww " th Ghetto Some time ago the iuthorities beg@an to 


a sanitary m 


been 
treated with the greatest cruelty by the Christian population. Pius IX. 
was the first to ven the gat of the Ghetto at night, and since that period 


sa p pearance 





THe WaALpDENSIAN Synop recently convened in Torre Pellice, the head- 


quarters of that interesting people. More than one hundred members were 
present, be sides the guests from various Protestant Churches from abroad 


who to greet the highest body of this revered Church of Italy. 




















After the opening exercises four new workers were ordained, and in the 
course of the proce lings a very inter ting report of the status of th body 
was read. From this it appears that there are at present seventy-four 
active workers twenty in the seventeen pari hes of the valley s, three at 


the Theological School in Florence, six in the college proper, thirty-five 
in evangelizing work, two in Italy, and one in Switzerland, working in 
connection with the committee on evangelization, two in the Grisons 
under control of the board, and one in the Bassuto-land in southern 


Africa as mission ary of the Paris soci ty, together with the four recently 
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ordained. Only two emeritus or superannuated preachers are supported 
by the Church. 

In their Latin school at Pomeret there are 22 students; in the college, 
60; and in the girls*school, 38. To these are to be added in the valleys, 
202 teachers, male and female; and 5,047 scholars in 196 elementary 
schools. There are 98 Sunday-school teachers, with 280 assistants of both 
sexes, and 3,371 scholars. The communicants number 13,153, and the 
Church assessment in the valleys amounted to 71,774 frances. In the 
thirty years of the existence of the Theological School there have been 
120 graduates, of whom 59 are now in the service of the Church, and at 


the present time 13 students are attending the theological lectures. 


Tue Lurneran Cuunrcn rx Russra seems to be quite a power, although it 
is oppressed in numberless ways by the State Church, which would gladly 
stamp it out. To aid in resisting these encroachments there was formed 
some twenty years ago a society for the support of Lutheran churches, 





whose first patron was Duke George of Mecklenburg. This fugd has been 
generously aided, and has afforded great assistance to persecuted congre- 
gations. In some of the islands the numbers have been greatly reduced by 
the so-called conversions to the Russo-Greek Church. ‘In Lithuania the 
Church has nearly disappeared under the combined opposition of the 
State Church, the Catholics, and the Jews. Some of the pastors who 
supply the outlying regions have the most exhausting labor; the one 
in Archangel takes with him prayer-books and catechisms in five dif- 
ferent languages. In the Wolga district of 28 parishes, nine of these, 
with 84,000 souls, have no pastors. In Siberia there are but two Lutheran 
preachers, who virtually labor like galley slaves in order to do their work. 
And still, on the whole, their report is encouraging. There are in all 
Russia 457 dioceses, of which 214 receive aid from the source above 
mentioned. Pastors and teachers are thus sustained, and the Lutheran 
Church in the realm of the Czar thus holds its own against all the stamp- 


ing-out process that is practiced against it. 


Moasite is the name of a settlement on the river Spree, below Berlin, 
whose appellation has been a mystery to many, and which has been lately 
solved by an historical investigator in a curious manner, as follows: 
It turns out that the original settlers of this colony were French refu- 
gees who came to this point after béing driven from their own country at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, This spot became to them a Land 
of Moab, as to those children of Israel who once sought that land as a safe 
retreat. This name shows how deeply. were the Huguenots impressed 
with the old Bible story that they should thus draw consolation from its 
annals, and adopt a name that reminded them of some of the troubles of 
God’s people. The situation is by no means a desirable one, and some 
have considered the name to mean rather an accursed land. But the 
memories of the present year of commemoration of the Revocation of the 
Edict have brought out the origin of the name. 
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CrristrAN Art has recently been enriched by some beautiful frescoes 


“inces Academy at Meissen, in Saxony, given to the 
Among these the most exquisite one is that of 
which has lately been reproduced in an engrav- 

are standing before thei udy table, on 
the right hand of Luther resting firmly on 
ck vice, ‘*The Word shall st ind.” W ith 
icifix standing before him as if he would not 
all else go, the kingdom of God must 
the man of God is free and bold His mighty 
most expressive of any produced by the modern school of art, 
i ifies of unbending courage and 
] 


ier are the wise and clear 


43 
sulul 


ht in lear relief, 
nial caused the g od people 
rerman Empire should have a 
the protection of the first 
bid all the artists of 
ork worthy 
rly fifty 
who know not 


the dignity 
But men ask on 
completely conquer 
t one.’ This is because the German pe 
monument of Luther and the Reformation, which it is 


artist to produce to p rfect satisfaction. Above all, they 


are inclined to demand a man of God full of spirit and power rather than 


an excited orator. 


Tue ScaTTERED Jews have recently been brought together by a careful 


statistician of Marseilles, who thus enumerates them: The entire Jewish 
population of the earth amounts to 6,377,602. Of these, 5,407,602 are in 
Europe, 245,000 in Asia, 415,000 in Africa, 300,000 in America, 12,000 in 
Australia. In Germany there are 561,610; in England, 60,000; in Austro- 
Hung iry, 1,643,708 ; in Belgium, 3,000 ; in Denmark, 3,946; in Spain, 
1,900 ; in France, 70,000; in Greece, 2,652; in Switzerland, 7,373; in 
Holland, 81,693: ir aly, 36,289; in Luxemburg, 600; in Portugal, 200: 
in Roumania, 260,000; in Russia, 2,552,145; in Servia, 3,492; in Sweden 
3,000; in Turkey in Europe, 116,000. In Asia thereare: inall 

y, 150,000; in Persia, 15,000; in Asiatic Russia, 47,000; in Afghan- 
14.000: in India and China, 19,000. In Africa: in Algiers, 35,000; 

‘0, 100,000: Sahara, 8,000; Tunis, 55,000: Tripoli, 6.000: Abys- 
200,000; the Cape of Good Hope, 1,000; Egypt, 8,000. We spare 

the subdivisions of this statistician’s story. It certainly 


em to be pretty thoroughly ‘‘ dispersed.” 

















Editorial Misce llany. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
DeVELOPMENT IN Japan.—We lately wrote of the progress of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan. This Church, it will be remembered, was 
formed by a union of three missions: the American Presbyterian, the 
Scottish United Presbyterian, and the Reformed (Dutch). Each mission 
conducts its own work in its own way,drawing its support from its own 
Board; but missionaries, native ministers, and churches unite in presby- 
tery, and the presbyteries in turn are united in a synod. This synod has 
just held its third meeting, under circumstances of a most favorable char- 
acter. The meeting of the synod was held in Tokio, in a large hall (so sud- 
den and startling are the changes in Japan) which was built for the pur- 
pose of opposing Christianity. Into this hall, in the capital of an empire 
which has been open to foreigners less than thirty years, was gathered 
more than a thousand persons at the opening session of a Christian or- 
ganization, Many of them were probably not Christians, but they were 
all interested in this foreign religion, which, they are beginning to ac- 
knowledge, must ere long vanquish both Buddhism and Shintoism, and 
become the faith of the people. As spectators they pre served a quiet and 
respectful demeanor, having come, evidently, not to dispute or refute, 
but to listen and learn. There were none of the interruptions so common, 
two years ago, at the second meeting of the synod. This is an indication 
of change in public sentiment. The synod was in the hands of Japanese 
Christians. The missionaries were present and participated in the proceed- 
ings, but on the same footing as native ministers and elders. Last year 
a missionary, Dr. Verbeck, was moderator. This year he was succeeded 
by a native minister in that office, the Rev. Mr. Ogimi, a graduate of 
Rutgers College and of the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, in New 
Jersey. Mr. Ogimi presided with dignity and ability. The synod consist- 
ed of sixty-one ministers. It now represents 44 churches and 4,300 mem- 
bers, Two years ago there were 32 churches and 2,772 members. The 
largest church represented was the Kaigan Dori church of Yokohama, 
which has a membership of 287. This, we are told, was the first Chris- 
tian Church organized in Japan, having been formed in March, 1872, 
with 12 members, At that time, however, it represented nearly all the 
active Christians in the empire. The synod received four new churches, 
and authorized the organization of a new presbytery in northern Japan, 
making four presbyteries in all. The synod listened to reports from the 
standing committee and to a narrative of religion from each of the presby- 
teries, Some of these reports and narratives were very interesting. One 
evening was set apart for the consideration of the best methods of pro- 
moting evangelistic work. On this question no one was heard with more 
attention than Rev. Mr. Oshikama, who is himself a successful evangelist. 
Three years ago, after having labored successfully in Niigata, he went to 
Sendai, on the eastern coast, and began to labor there without help and 


with little encouragement. Without even pecuniary assistance he prose- 
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home missions, The means to this end are being rapidly provided. No 
fewer than 34 young men are being prepared for the ministry in the Tokio 
Theological School. Two other. missions, the Reformed (German) and 
the Southern Presbyterian, and perhaps also the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
are to join the United Church, which, as Dr. Knox believes, will have at 
the close of the century a membership of 50,000. He also thinks 
there will be a Congregational body of equal size, and also large Method- 
ist and Episcopal Churches. The American Board began its work in 
1869, and has pushed its policy of self-support even more successfully 
than the missions of the United Church, Of its 33 churches, eight of 
which were organized in the past year, 25 are reported as self-support- 
ing. It is growing very rapidly, no fewer than 1,046 persons having been 
received the past year on confession of faith, the gain being at the rate 
of 55 per cent. The total membership is 2,856. Seventeen ordained 
missionaries are connected with the mission, with 27 native pastors and 
preachers. <A theological class in Tokio contains 13 students, The gen- 
eral survey of the American Board speaks of the present as being “ pre- 
eminently the day of destiny for Japan,” acknowledges the ‘‘rare fidelity 
and skill” with which native pastors and evangelists have wrought, and 
declares that the ‘‘ quality of Christian life shows an adyance as marked 
as the gain in numbers, and even more encouraging.” It concludes with 
the general observation, the truth of which no one will deny, that the 
‘‘ease with which thousands can be gathered in mass meetings for the 
discussion of Christian themes, and the readiness with which theaters in 
all the principal cities are let for this purpose, and the wide demand for 
the Scriptures, are among the signs of the time that show the progress 
which Japan is making and emphasize the need of pressing forward our 


Christian work as rapidly as may be.” The Japanese churches sent a let- 


ter of greeting to the American Board on the occasion of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, in which they acknowledge with gratitude the blessings 
which have come to them through the services and sacrifices of the mis- 
sionaries. They also say that this is the ‘‘day of grace for our nation,” an 
opportunity ‘‘to be met once in a thousand years, and not to be ex- 
pected again.” 


~ 


The mission of our own Church, begun in 1872, has shared in the general 
prosperity which Christian missions have had in Japan. At the date of 
our last annual report we had 1,152 members and probationers in connec- 
tion with our mission, which is well manned and well planned, The 
past year must have brought hundreds of converts, for reports of reviv- 
als have come from the missionaries, and we may expect a much larger 
increase than in the previous year, when the number of conversions was 
returned at 244, The mission is so laid out as to embrace Kiustiu, the 
southern island, spart of Yezo, the northern island, and a large part of 
Hondo, or central Japan. It has eight districts, and at the beginning of 
last year there were ten ordained native preachers, of whom eight were 
elders, and also twelve unordained preachers. It may be hoped that this 
action of the several Presbyterian bodies, in uniting their churches so as 
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fact. Japan will use the foreigner for a time, but will dispense with his services 
at her earliest convenience.” 

We have quoted from Dr. Knox at length because we believe his sen- 
tences give the key to the Japanese character, which cannot be too care- 
fully studied by those who would find the quickest and best method ef 
firmly establishing Christianity in Japan. 


BURMAH AND THE Baptists.— The opening of Burmah proper to 
commerce and missions, by the overthrow of King Thebaw’s government 
and its annexation to the British empire, is one of the great events of the 
past year. The proclamation of annexation was published on the first day 
of the present year, and so cruel and despotic had been the rule of the king 
that no word of protest was uttered, either in Burmah or elsewhere, against 
the act of the British government. Fortunately the conquest cost but little 
comparatively, either in lives or money, and there is no organized force 
except of Dacvits, or robbers, to oppose British rule. 

The Governor-General of India, under whose control the conquered 
State has been placed for the present, has the power to establish a stable 
government over the new Burmese subjects, and protect all who have 
occasion to visit or settle among them. To the Baptists it gives the op- 
portunity, long coveted, to extend their missionary operations into north- 
ern Burmah; and other societies may also freely enter the new territory. 
Burmah, as is well known, is the oldest field of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, and perhaps the most successful one. Since the days of 
Adoniram Judson, the founder of the Union’s mission on Burmese soil, 
there has been a wonderful development of Christianity around the stations 
which he planted. Leaving out the stations of North Siam and Bhamo, 
the latter being in upper Burmah, the Baptists have twelve stations in the 
Burmese field, all in the narrow strip of land known as British Burmah. 
And connected with those stations are more than 500 out-stations, with 
479 churches, 25,425 members, and 395 schools. The total of missiona- 
ries, including women and physicians, is only a hundred. Judson’s policy, 
not to ask the natives for money for fearthey might think he had come for 
their possessions and not their souls, has long been abandoned, and in no 
mission has the problem of self-dependence and self-support been more 
successfully worked out than in Burmah. Of the 479 churches, 308 are 
self-supporting, and there is a total of 514 native preachers, of whom 
124 are ordained. There are besides no fewer than 707 active native work- 
ers in connection with the mission. The contributions for church, school, 
and general benevolent purposes aggregate nearly $37,200. The popula- 
tion of Burmah is not, as is generally known, a homogeneous population, 
and the mission is under the disadvantage of being compelled to carry on 
its work among several different tribes—the Burmans, who claim a celes- 
tial origin and are the rulers of the country; the Karens, who dislike the 
Burmans; the Shans, who resemble the Siamese, the Ka Chins, and 
others. The Burman, however, is the language spoken by the body of 
the people, and in this most of the literature issued by the mission has 
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been published. A mission was opened in Bhamo, upper Burmah, on 
the Chinese border, a few years ago, and in 1884, three Chinese Shans, the 
first of their race to-accept Christianity, so far as known, were baptized; 
converts were also made among the Ka-Chins; but the mission has been 
greatly interrupted by political disturbances, and last year was broken up. 
The annexation of Thebaw’s kingdom removes the chief obstacles which 
kept Baptist missionaries out of upper Burmah, and now the desire is to 
enter the large and rich territory in force. 

The only hinderance is, of course, want of money. We trust the 
Baptist churches will furnish the necessary funds, and missionaries, both 
foreign and Burman, be sent into this new missionary field. The time is 
not far distant when the whole of south-eastern Asia, from the Chinese 
border to the Straits of Malacca, will have become Christianized. The 
Presbyterians are meeting with wonderful success in Siam, and the Bap- 


tists have a strong hold on Burmah. 


CO-OPERATION IN Missions.—We have shown, in the article on ‘ De- 
velopment in Japan” in this issue, how a United Church of Christ in 
Japan has been organized by three Presbyterian bodies conducting mis- 
sions in that empire, and how that native Church has grown in numbers, 
in self-dependence, and in aggressiveness. A similar movement was at- 
tempted in India some years ago, but without success so far. It is now 
about twenty-three years since an elder of the Church of Scotland ad- 
vanced the idea that all the Presbyterian missions in India ought to unite 
to form a single Presbyterian Church for India. The missionaries had 
been thinking on the same subject, and eighteen months after the elder 
gave utterance to his views the Presbyterian Synod of Northern India, 
connected with the American Presbyterian Church, appointed a committee 
to correspond with the other Presbyterian missions in India. The corre- 
spondence proceeded siowly, but it led to a favorable expression from most 
of the missionaries, and to the holding of a conference in Allahabad in 
1874. It had been decided that for the present no attempt would be 
made to form an organic union of the different missions, as it was sup- 
posed that the home Churches would not approve such a plan. Nothing 
more could be done than to constitute a voluntary alliance for fellowship 
and co-operation along practicable lines. The Presbyterian Alliance was, 
therefore, organized at Allahabad, and three meetings of the confederated 
council have since been held—in 1877, 1880, and 1883. These triennial 
conferences have, to some extent, been stimulating and healthful, but they 
were costly, and it was felt that so great an outlay in time and labor and 


expense ought to bring greater results than the unofficial character of the 


Alliance permitted; and the thirteen different missions represented re- 
solved to petition the home Churches for authority to make the Alliance 
a court of appeal and supervision in matters relating exclusively to the 
native Church. The request was, however, granted by but few of the 
home Churches. The missionaries were disappointed, and, concluding 
that they had asked for too little, they resolved to ask for authority to 
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unite all the missions in one strong, homogeneous, self-governing ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Assembly of India.” The Alliance is now waiting for the action on 
this proposition. The United, Free, Original Secession, and Established 
Churches of Scotland, the England Presbyterian, the Southern Presbyte- 
rian of this country, and the Reformed Dutch have signified their willing- 
ness that such an organic union should be formed in India, and it is be- 
lieved that the rest of the Presbyterian Churches represented in India will 
give the required permission. The missions are ready, says Dr. Chamber- 
lain, of the Reformed mission, and are ‘‘ scanning the ground and plan- 
ning for onward united action—evangelistic, educational, ecclesiastical— 
just so soon as the Church Assemblies at home shall grant permission to 
their missions in India to lock arms and form united presbyteries and 
synods—ready then with joy to merge the provisional Presbyterian Alli- 
ance of India into the Union Presbyterian General Assembly, that shall 
grow, as God shall lead it, into a strong, self-supporting, self-governing, 
self-propagating national Church of Christ in India.” 

Dr. Chamberlain proposes four synods—Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and 
North India—these uniting in a General Assembly of India. The Bombay 
synod would contain four presbyteries and two missions, representing six 
churches; that of Bengal would have two presbyteries and two missions, 
representing four churches; that of Madras three presbyteries, besides the 
churches in Ceylon, representing four churches; that of North India seven 
presbyteries, representing four churches. Dr. Chamberlain told the 
American branch of the Committee on Missionary Co-operation, appointed 
by the Belfast Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches, at a hearing 
recently given in this city, that if such aunion were formed the home 
Churches must loosen their hold on matters ecclesiastical in India, and 
simply control matters financial, through the missionaries as their agents. 
This committee has been busily at work gathering information for its re- 
port to the next council, which is to meet in London in 1888. It has com- 
municated with missionary secretaries and missionaries, asking their views 
on a number of points like the following: 


1. The urgent need of friendly co-operation by the Foreign Missionary Boards 
of all the Churches represented in the Alliance, in the location and conduct of 
missions in separate or contiguous fields, in order to avoid conflict, to save ex- 
pense, to promote Christian and missionary unity, and to employ all the means 
and workers on each field to the best advantage. 

2. The importance of having but one united ecclesiastical organization in each 
mission field of the family of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, and the best way of accomplishing this result. 

3. The most effective means for promoting the self-support, self-extension, and 
self-government of native mission Churches. 

4. The nature, extent, and working of the relation between the native Churches 
and the Churches at home. Should it be organic and permanent, or voluntary 
and temporary, existing only so long as may be required by the infancy and 
growth of Cliurches in the unevangelized nations, and until they can stand alone 
and take care of themselves ? 

5. The relation between the missionaries and the native Churches and ecclesi- 
astical bodies. Should the missionaries be members of the local Church bodies, 
such as presbyteries, classes, and synods, on an equality with the native pas- 
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hey retain their membership in the ecclesiastical bodies in the 


hich sent them forth? Are the nissionaries to be regarded and 


ipostolic evangelists, whose office is to o¢ 
the word, evangelize the people, plant and train 
> the young, prepare a native ministry, a d do ot 
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the future growth aud 


The chief difficulty, in the view of some of the missionaries, in forming 
a united Church in India is the lack of union among the Churches at 


home. 


THe Conversion oF SamMoa.—The report of the annexation of Samoa 
by Germany, which has been denied by the government at Berlin, makes 
the story of the conversion and consequent civilization of that central 
Polynesian group. Samoa is under the control of a native king, and Ger- 
many’s recent action seems to have been inspired with the desire to ove1 
throw the reigning king, and install a rival claimant who is presumably 
more favorable to German interests. The Samoans ure a vigorous, intel 
lectual race, numbering now about thirty-five thousand, a gain of about 
eleven hundred in upward of forty years. They were originally a sav 
age people, whom navigators:-were glad to avoid. They were not, how- 
ever, a cannibal race, and very seldom did they indulge in human flesh. 
The missionaries of the London Society took up their residence in 
Samoa (1830) at an auspicious moment. The people had risen against a 
tyrant, and killed him, and were in a state of mind favorable to the pur- 
poses of the missionaries, who were accompanied by ecight South Sea 
teachers. The new religion was welcomed, but it did not win its way 
without many a desperate conflict. The Samoan religion was a peculiar 
religion. Every one had to worship at least five gods, and there were no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty gods acknowledged by the islanders. 
The five gods claiming reverence from every person were the god indi- 
vidual, the family god, the village god, the district god, and the war 
god. The gods were generally incarnate in beast, or fish, or fowl; and 
the individual whose particular god was in fish, for example, could not 
eat fish. To break with his religion a Samoan had only to eat his god. 
In ten years heathenism was substantially overthrown, and Christianity 
had become the religion of the people. The London and Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Societies and the Roman Catholics are laboring in Samoa, Dr. 
George Turner says, that twenty-seven thousand of the Samoans are un- 
der the care of the London Society, under whose auspices he labored in 
Samoa for many years. He contributes to the January ‘‘ Chronicle” of 
that society an extremely interesting article on the work of the mission- 
aries, and on the character of the people and their language. He says of 
the language that it is *‘ copious, expressive, euphonic,” amply sufficient 
for the translation of the Scriptures. They have an extraordinary mythol- 
ogy, and rich traditional histories. They speak of the great god Tanga- 
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loa, the *‘ unconditioned,” who created all things. He resided in the 
eighth heaven, from which he rolled down a stone which became the 
island of Samoa. He then sent a messenger with earth and a creeping 
plant. The plant withered, and became a substance from which worms 
sprang, and from worms man was developed. Thus they had evolution; 
but sometimes this evolution took a backward turn, and men became 
cray-fish, and pigs sprang from the dissevered heads of human victims. 
Says Dr. Turner: 


You turn to Bible stories and speak about Jacob’s ladder, and they tell you of 
a tree which reached to heaven, up and down which their ancestors used to go 
on their visits to the heavens, and which measured sixty miles when it fell. 
After a sermon at Eromanga, on the prophet Jonah, the missionary was told 
that was their man. He fell into the sea, was swallowed by a whale, but his ear 
ornaments pricked the inside of the fish so terribly to his discomfort that he was 
ejected, and walked up from the beach, pale and emaciated with fear and hunger. 
A Samoan Jonah deliberately went into “a great fish” for the purpose of killing 
it, which he did, and was praised as the deliverer from a great ocean enemy. 
You tell them of Samson and the Anakim, and they relate the doings of the giant 
Tafai, who could pick up and hurl a cocoanut-tree as if he were throwing a thin 
spear, and who left his foot-prints on the rocks, as if they had been soft sand. 
You speak moreover of Christ walking on the water, and they tell you of the god 
Raso, who walked a thousand miles on the ocean from Samoa westward, and scat- 
tered about a quantity of earth which became the island of Rotumah, one of the 
late annexations to British rule in the Pacific. You tell them of the heaven of 
heavens as a world of peace, and that at once suggests to a Samoan his own 
traditions, which say that the eighth heaven was one of peace, no clubs or spears 
to be seen about the houses, and war never permitted to enter. A volume? or 
two might be filled with these traditionary stories, many of which are fragments 
of an old and Jong-lost theology, and throw not a little light on the grand unity 
of the human race. 


ee 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Tue leading article in the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for October con- 
siders the subject of union among Scottish Presbyterians. The three 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland do not seem to be sepa- 
rated by any sufficient barrier to warrant the distinct existence of the 
three denominations. Yet the writer sees that there are differences. 
The Established Church is more tolerant toward heresy, and approaches, 
in the order of its worship, the Anglican Church, and scarcely a remnant 
of the old Scotch Calvinism is to be heard from the lips of its younger 
clergy, while it is peculiarly vague on the subject of eschatology. The 
Free Church is characterized by a different spirit. It has great respect 
for traditions. Its theology is rigidly based on the Westminster stand- 
ards. It has not altogether abandoned the harsher features of Calvinism, 
but this is much more true in the Highlands than in the Lowlands, 
The younger ministers of the Free Church are among the most highly 
educated of their order in Scotland. In the United Presbyterian Church 
a different type of preaching and thought prevails. This Church aims 
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at large popular effect. Its preaching is better fitted to produce an 
impression upon the great mass of hearers. Their ministers usually 
preach extemporaneously. It is less fettered by tradition than either 
the Established or the Free Church, and is not dominated in its annual 
meetings by relics of musty antiquity. The general tendency of the arti- 
cle is to show that there is nothing which ought to separate these several 
bodies, 

There is a very thoughtful article in this number on the ‘ Ethics of 
Pain” by Henry Hayman, D.D., in which the writer holds that man's ca- 
pacity for pain exceeds his capacity for pleasure, and that as regards both 
inte nsity and duration man’s capacity for pain has been increased by civili- 
zation. Pain is thought to have a disciplinal effect as stimulating reflec 
tion and sustaining virtue by suitable penalties. The unequal distribu 
tion of pain centers on a few the burden of suffering due to many, the few 
becoming, in effect, vicarious sufferers. It is this last hint which makes the 
author declare that the whole problem of pain and suff ring becomes 
plainer on Christian grounds than it can ever be without them. Even 
from the stand-point of Natural Theology, pain cements brotherhood, pro 
vokes to love and to good works, exalts the sufferer to a place of honor, 
becomes a test of humility and patience, and turns to a pleasure what 
seemed a cross. Hence pain becomes an argument in favor of that moral 
system of the world’s government into whichit thus exactly fits, and of 
that Christian ideal into whose very focus its lines converge. 

There is a powerful article by R. H. Patterson on ‘‘ Pessimism and its 
teligions,” too long to be analyzed here, but is to be strongly commend 
ed to all th yuughtful readers. The final sentence desérves to be quote d: 
“If there were more Christianity in men’s hearts at the present day, we 
should not hear cries of pessimism, or the despairing lamentations as of 


men walking in darkness.” 


We were affected by a peculiar sensation in taking up the ‘Indian 


Evangelical Review,” a quarterly journal of missionary thought and 
effort, edited by the Rev. K. 8. MacDonald, M.A., and published in 
Calcutta, India. That such a magazine should be possible in India will 
be a surprise to many. The article of the highest interest is that by the 
editor on the ‘* Secret of Buddha’s Success as a Propagandist.” Besides the 
ordinary methods, such as preaching and conversation, he made use of cer- 
tain extraordinary methods, as expedients and mysteries which were sub- 
stantially miracles and illustrations. A curious story is told that Buddha 
convinced the five ascetics in Benares when they threw doubt on the 
truthfulness of his statement that he had obtained enlightenment by pro- 
jecting his tongue so far from his mouth that it reached both his ears 
and covered his whole face, and then withdrawing it, said: ‘‘Can a man 
guilty of lying perform such an act as this?’ Buddha is also said to 
have convinced many by his power of suspending himself in the air, caus- 
ing sparks of fire to issue from his body, rendering himself invisible, and 
many other such matters. The article is one of very great interest. 
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The ‘‘ Unitarian Review ” for October has a notable article by the Rev. 
Sam. J. Barrows on John Bellamy’s Bible. This Bible was published in 
London in 1818, dedicated to the Prince Regent, afterward George IV. 
The occasion of its publication was, that when Bishop Watson of Llandaff 
had replied to ‘‘The Age of Reason,” it appeared to Bellamy that the 
Bishop had given up the authority of the Scriptures. As no one else 
undertook the defense of the Bible, he attempted the task himself. The 
work was published in parts, and there are four of these parts in the Har- 
vard library, bringing the translation down to the First Book of Samuel; 
though four other parts are said to be in existence. This translation of 
Bellamy has one unfailing resource; when it finds a difficulty it changes 
the translation. This spiral method of translation is never abandoned. 
He does not tunnel the mountain of difficulty; he goes around it, and 
when he has passed it he firmly believes it does not exist. To show the 
style of his translation, compare his version of Gen. ii, 21, with the com- 
mon version: ‘‘ Now Jehovah God caused an inactive state to fall upon 
the man and he slept: then he brought one to his side; whose flesh he had 
inclosed in her place.” The whole article is full of quaint translations 
based upon an attempt to show that there are no difficulties whatever, 
moral or otherwise, in the Old Testament history. The other papers in 
this number are of very moderate interest. : 


Our intense opposition and dislike of the Roman elements in Papal 
Christianity does not blind us to the fact that there is a marked progress 
in the intellectual life of the priesthood and people of that body in this 
country; an intellectual life which will assuredly strengthen independ- 
ence of thought and the priesthood of the believer. Catholicism can be 
intense only where the intellect is inactive or the Church suffers persecu- 
tion. The specifically Roman elements disappear under liberty of thought 
and freedom of expression. Both the ‘* Catholic World” and the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Catholic Review” are periodicals of very considerable ability, the 
former especially is edited with much popular tact. The leading article 
in the October number has an interest for theologians by reason of its at- 
tempt to show that Buddhism at the point where it approximates the lit- 
urgy and teaching of Christianity is really an imitation. But we suspect 
that the question cannot be so easily disposed of. There is a wide field 
for inquiry and investigation respecting these resemblances between Bud- 
dhistic and Christian doctrine and government, which we commend to 
those who in the coming years propose to make comparative theology a 
chief study. 


One of the most interesting of recent announcements is that relating to 
the ** New Princeton Review.” This is to be published six times a year by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son of New York, and Hodder & Stoughton of Lon- 
don, and is to be under the editorial management of William M. Sloane, 
Professor of History in Princeton College. A very noteworthy list of 
contributors has been secured, and the departments of fiction, travel, and 
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belles-lettres are to have particular prominence. The aim of this new 
review is to find a place not occupied by any other periodical, In at- 
tempting to do this it will be fresh and rich in its treatment of American 
subjects; in philosophy it will be realistic, as opposed to idealism and 
agnosticism; and if it fulfills its pledge to discuss the subject of physio- 
logical psychology it will certainly do more than most of the theological 
reviews have done. In politics it proposes to discuss whatever is impor- 
tant at home and abroad without belonging to any party. It will at- 
tempt to popularize science, especially in the department of investigation 
und discovery; and it will not discuss theology, but will strive as a prin- 
cipal aim to promote higher morality and religion. The first number 
under this promising programme was issued January 1, and certainly de- 
serves the warmest welcome, both for its merit and for its fulfillment of 
its promise. 

Charles Dudley Warner writes much of substantial value in his paper of 
“Socicty in the New South.” It is a study of former life at the South as 
well as of life at present. Among the notable things said is this: that 
the South is not, and never has been, disturbed by isms of any sort. 
Spiritualism has absolutely no lodgment there, not even touching the 
excitable and superstitious colored race. The temperance question has 
reached a very high position, and is treated in a very common-sense way, 
and not as a matter of politics. While there is much said in favor of the 
new South, the writer has the courage of criticism. Mr. Warner says, 
that life in the South is still of a more simple form, and society not so 
complex, as in the North; a little more natural, more serious in mannet 
though not in fact; more frank or impulsive, and less calculating. The 
love of beauty in the South is marked. Yet with all its social accom- 
plishments, its love of color, and its climatic tendency to the sensuous 
side of life, the South has been unexpectedly wanting in a fine art devel- 
opment—namely, in music and pictorial art. 

This entertaining paper by Mr. Warner is followed by a study by Dr. 
M’Cosh of ‘* What an American Philosophy Should Be.” It is very inter- 
esting to find Dr. M’Cosh, who came under the American stars late in life, 
writing as if he were a thorough American, and asserting that our realis- 
tic philosophy will, in the end, secure attention and recognition. Dr. C, 


H. Parkhurst, whose pulpit style is marvelously crisp, shows that he can 


adapt himself to the necessities of a literary style in his paper on ‘‘ The 
Christian Conception of Property.” It is an article which is innocent of 
abstractions. This paper has admirable illustrations, is full of bright say- 
ings, and says the many valuable things in a strong and telling way. But 
the article which will be most eagerly read is that by Professor Young on 
‘* Lunar Problems now under Debate,” in which some very valuable and re- 
cent knowledge is laid down. ‘ The Political Situation ” is an anonymous 
article without large force. J. B. M’Master, the author of the ‘ History 
of the People of the Unite: States,” has an interesting paper on a ‘ Free 
Press in the Middle Colonies.” It is quite a surprise to find the beginning 
of a story entitled ‘‘ Monsieur Motte” in a heavy review. It is bright, but 
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has rather too much untranslated French for the average reader. This 
first number is so good that we shall eagerly look for the second. 


The January ‘‘ New Englander” and ‘‘ Yale Review ” opens with a re- 
view of the Life of Garrison by his sons, in which Leonard Woolsey Ba- 
con writes appreciatively of the eminent abolitionist. We are glad to find 
that he points out, what we have pointed out in another place, that Mr. 
Garrison’s character was by no means the simple and unworldly one 
which it has by many been thought to be.. While it is the aim of his 
children to present him as a wholly faultless character, they afford the 
proof that he was not what they represented him to be—but was a master 
of Billingsgate. Mr. Bacon does not hesitate to quote expressions that 
show that he knew how to brag, and that if he was not passionate or 
vindictive he was something worse; he put on the appearance of passion 
or vindictiveness, or of mildness and inoffensiveness, as he deemed it for 
his own interest or the interest of his cause. 

Professor Samuel Harris, of the Yale Theological Seminary, under the 
question ‘*‘ Have We a Theology ?” combats the idea that theology is the 
foe of religion, and that it must be omitted as an element of pulpit suc- 
cess, Concerning this he says: ‘‘ Whoever succeeds as an evangelist is a 
preacher of theology. Whoever has heard Mr. Moody, the greatest of them 
all, knows that his’ preaching is eminently theological; the same is true 
of successful evangelists generally.” He holds that declamation against 
theology legitimately issues in irreligion and unbelief, or in what the Dean 
of Norwich called ‘maudlin sentimentalism.” with its disparagement 
of any definite doctrine; a nerveless religion without the sinew and bone 
of doctrine. The article is not so much an answer to the question in the 
title as it is a setting forth of the importance of believing something and 
knowing how to state it. 

Ex-Governor Chamberlain, in ‘‘ Present Aspects of the Southern Ques- 
tion,” looks at the fact that the right to vote is not freely exercised in 
several States of the South, or, if exercised, the true results of legal voting 
are overcome or suppressed by fraudulent votes or false counting. He 
admits that whatever influence or terror was exerted upon the voters of 
any locality did not take the form of preventing voters from reaching the 
polls. We do not find any very valuable suggestions as to the cure for 
this state of things in the South, though the author finds much hope for 
the peaceful adjustment of the controversies and antagonisms in the 
admitted loyalty and patriotism of the people of the South, and in the 
development of its industries. 

Dr. W. W. Patton has a paper on the weak points of the Evangelical 
Faith as commonly stated. Among these the first mentioned is, 
‘that it has divided itself into numerous sharply defined and not 
always friendly sects.” He holds that these divisions and their per- 
petuation to the present day show that no formulated statement of 
evangelical doctrine commands general assent; that each attempt to 
make one with clearness and definiteness leads to dissent. The second 
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fact pointed out is, that ‘‘ the rival evangelistic sects, after ages of discus- 
sion, have made but small impression upon their non-evangelistic but 
professionally Christian opposers, except in the limitation of the growth of 
the erring bodies by spiritual power.” He holds as a third fact, that ‘‘a 
disintegration of the formulated evangelistic faith has set in.”” Dr. Patton 
asks in a very tentative manner the following questions: whether evan 
gelical preaching has not presented a theory of the world as it is, in order 
to make its system hold together, adapting its idea of probation toa 
model New England village rather than to the general condition of the 
world. A second query is, whether we have not insisted too much on the 
necessity of a regulation piety in order to salvation, and thus failed to rec 
ognize that which was unusual or unprofessional in form and microscopic 
in amount. The other points of his article relate almost entirely to the Cal- 
vinistic ideas of evangelical religion, and the whole paper is thoroughly 
illustrative of what every Methodist knows, that only those demand a 
new theology who have accepted the old Calvinism. It is very interest- 
ing also to observe how, in the quotations made by the author from 
George Eliot, Dr. Oswald, Russell Lowell, and others, the criticisms are 
all turned against conceptions of preaching and of the relation of relig- 
ion to life which have been relatively unknown to Methodists. The dis- 
cussion as to Yale College and its interests is continued in this number 
by Henry C. Kingsley under the title ‘* Yale College under President 
Porter's Administration.” This article is chiefly a summary of the finan- 
cial progress of the college under the administration of President Porter. 
There are some pleasant notices of Yale graduates from 1701 to 1745 by 


Rey. Dr. I. N. Tarbox. 


The January Andover has a very thoughtful paper on ‘ Revelation 
as a Factor in Evolution,” by Rev. F. H. Johnson, which is very well 
worth reading as indicating a line of adjustment between things that 
have been supposed to be hopelessly unfriendly. Professor Ladd, in 
‘‘ Education, New and Old,” criticises the Harvard plan and shows many 
facts favorable to the more conservative methods of Yale. There isa most 
interesting sketch of the life and work of Louis Agassiz by Professor Asa 
Gray. Professor L. F. Stearns has a very thoughtful paper on the data ot 
the doctrine of the atonement. He notices the fact that the present con- 
dition of Christian thought with reference to that most important doctrine 
of Christian truth is peculiar. The atonement itself, as the great saving 


fact of the Gospel, was never more prominent; but, nevertheless, the doc- 


trine lacks definite shape and statement. His article is intended to fur- 
nish some aids to reflection with regard to the fundamental conceptions 
involved in the doctrine of the atonement. He insists that the position 
of the atonement in the Christian system must be determined at the out- 
set; the objects of the atonement must be definitely stated and distin- 
guished; we must determine the meanings of salvation and punishment; 
we must come to some clear conception of the atonement itsclf; attention 
must be fixed upon the vicarious quality of the Saviour’s work ; the relation 
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or proportion of the death of Christ as an element in the atonement de- 
serves closer consideration. From these suggestions it will be seen that 
Professor Stearns, who is of the Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine, 
finds that there is a great deal of work to be done before the new theology 
is written, Dr. John E. Todd, of New Haven, has written a very strong 
letter to the ‘‘ Andover Review” concerning its teaching with regard to 
probation, and the best part of the editorial in this January number i 
taken up with an answer to Dr. Todd’s queries. A very pleasant feature f 
of this number is a paper on Church architecture, in which a fine engrav- 
ing of the exterior and interior of the Central Church at Worcester, Mass., 
is given, with a ground-plan. 


It is evident from the discussions in the English Reviews that Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment are in the air, and that the present 
strength of the Anglican Church will be spent in saving as much as 
possible of the conditions, social and financial, upon which so much 
of its power depends. Thus in the December number of the ‘Cone 
temporary Review” the Dean of Wells lays down several propositions 
which he calls ‘‘A Plan of Church Reform; or, A Little Draft for a 
Church Reform Bill.” Professor Sayee renews the discussion on the 
origin of the alphabet, Gamaliel Bradford discusses the government of 
the United States in a paper of great intelligence. Mr. Bradford attempts 
to expound for English readers the principles which underlie our govern- 
ment, especially in comparison with English methods. The article is 
very valuable as correcting some misapprehensions among English readers, 
and many an intelligent American will find his knowledge of his own 
land increased by this paper written with American force but English 
carefulness. 

Professor Fairbairn returns to the well-worn subject of Reason and Relig- 
ion, especially showing the want of self-consistency of Cardinal New- 
man, This is one of a series of articles which has attracted great atten- 
tion abroad. 


Professor Huxley, whose name has not of late appeared as frequently 
as in former times in contemporary literature, opens the December num- 
ber of the ‘* Nineteenth Century” with an article on the interpreters of 
Genesis and the interpreters of nature. This article is largely a reply to 
some criticisms by Mr. Gladstone on the work of Dr. Reville. A paper of 
timely interest is that by Fortescue Fox on ‘‘ Stimulants and Nareotices— 
their Use and Abuse.” This article is the freshest summary of what is 
known as to the distribution of narcotics and their use, and the conelu 
sions of the author will not be accepted by many, as he says that the va 
* rious substances considered are of use to man; that in no case is any one 

justified in saying, ‘‘ This thing is without its proper use in the world; it 
is an agent of unmitigated evil.” He holds that we have no sufficient 
ground to condemn the use of stimulant-narcotics; certain forms of indul- 
gence he condemns; excesses must be deplored. The article is worth 
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reading for its information, if it be not followed for its logic. The other 
articles are of interest chiefly to Englishmen, with the exception of that 
on ** Solar Myths,” by Professor Max Miiller. 


‘*The Overland Monthly ” maintains itself with increasing power. In 
the December number will be found a valuable account of the present 
condition of the Lick Observatory, from which it appears that the build- 
ing is completed and endowed, and that the great object-glass, the rough 
casting for which has just been accomplished after twenty unsuccessful 
trials lasting six years, is in the hands of the polishers and finishers. In 
a comparatively short time Mr. Lick’s gift to his fellow-citizens of Cali- 
fornia will begin to bear fruit. E. L. Huggins contributes a suggestion 
on the Indian question, which is, substantially, that the true policy is to 
segregate and isolate the small tribes from each other as far as possible, 
instead of herding them together. In other words, the suggestions are 


very much like those made by Major-Gen. Sheridan. There is also here a 
) 


valuable study of the Chinese question, and it is pleasant to find a writer 
in this magazine taking the broad and humanitarian side. But the num 
ber is particularly notable for a very remarkable paper by George H. 
Howison on the question, ‘‘ Is Modern Science Pantheistic ?” This pa- 
per was presented at the Concord School of Philosophy, July 31, 1885, and 
was written as an introduction to a symposium on the question, ‘* Is Pan- 
theism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science?” The other con- 
tributors were Mr. John Fiske, Dr. F. E. Abbott, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, and Dr. Edward Montgomery. The first part of Mr. Fiske’s 
contribution has appeared in the book entitled ** The Idea of God.” We 
should be glad to quote from this paper if it were possible. We can only 
say that it defines Pantheism, shows its relation to Materialism and Ideal- 
ism, exhibits the contrasts between Pantheism and Deism, and unfolds the 
permanent truth and the permanent defect in Pantheism; shows why it is 
to be deprecated, why it is very profoundly interesting, and asserts that 
modern science is strictly Non-pantheistic. This article is remarkable as 
showing the reaction which Christian scholars have expected for a long 
time, and is well worthy of being extracted and carefully studied by all 
who are acquainted with the problems suggested by scientific study. In 
the January number will be found other papers of great interest, The maga- 
zine is true to the soil on which it is printed, but is as broad as the whole 
world. A very pleasant article is that on ‘‘An Autumn Ramble in Wash 
ington Territory.” ‘*The Wyoming Anti-Chinese Riot” is discussed once 
more by A, A. Sargent. Mr. Sargent writes from the Pacific coast stand 
point, and while careful not to uphold the riot, much that he says is in 
the line of palliation, if not justification. 


A very notable feature of recent magazine work is the appearance in 
both Harper's and the Century of Studies of Persian Architecture, 
Scenery, and Life, by S.G. W. Benjamin. While, of course, much has 


been known of the history of Persia, its geographical situation is such as 
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to make its capital a city of important diplomatic residence; yet little is 
known popularly of its interior and the manners and customs of its people. 
Mr. Benjamin contributes much that is new, and more that is valuable, 
while the admirable illustrations throw light upon the physical character- 
istics and domestic life of one of the most enduring of cities. In the Jan- 
uary Harper's the most notable article is that on ‘* A Lamp Full of Oil,” 
by Geo. R. Gibson, which studies petroleum from the first effort to sink a 
well to the construction of the pipe lines, and the various methods by which 
it is refined as well as transported. This article is a marvel of good writ- 
ing, and he who reads it carefully will know all that needs to be known 
by a person of general’ intelligence on the devef¥pment and importance 
of one of the great industries of America. There is also in this number a 
most remarkable story in the negro dialect, entitled ‘‘ Unc’ Edinboro’s 
Drowndin’.” It stands altogether at the head of such contributions to 
magazine literature. The dialect is not obtrusive, while the power of the 
story is very great; and as it is told in monologue, the artistic difficulty 
of creating such a story is largely increased. We commend also to our 
readers a very valuable paper on ‘‘The Militia,” by Gen. George R. 
M’Clellan, the last contribution of a man whose organizing skill was 
probably not excelled in our Civil War, but whose ability to lead seemed 
not proportionate to his ability to form something worthy to lead. 

The January Century, besides the article on Persia to which we have 
already referred, has some very valuable restorations of fossil birds or 
flying animals, midway between reptilian and bird forms. This article 
deserves attention not only for its intense interest, but for its importance 
scientifically. It puts beyond a question the existence of birds with teeth, 
and of birds whose vertebre and other characteristics allied them very 
closely to reptilian forms. Especially we would call attention to the 
drawing of the fossil archeopteryx, and to the restoration on the oppo- 
site page, which seems amply justified by this creature as it is preserved in 
the fossil state; and yet it is so peculiar, not to say hideous, that if one 
were to see the restoration without having scen the fossil form, it would 
be numbered among the pranks of a scientific humorist, rather than a 
careful restoration from known data. It is quite evident from this 
number, also, that stories of southern life and of local character are to 
have a prominent place, for a long time to come, in our American litera- 
ture. Slavery produced so many dramatic situations, and freedom has cre- 
ated so many new ones, that a double interest attaches both to the whites 
and blacks in respect of the dramatic possibilities of these relations. There 
is a pathos about the black race, and their past relations to the whites, 
which can never lose its power, and there is scarcely a better illustration 
in existence of this than in the sketch called ‘‘ The Cloverfields’ Carriage,” 
by F. R. Stockton, in this January ‘‘ Century.” It is as true to the life as 
possible. The Rev. Ed. Hungerford has a paper on ‘‘ Spiritual Preach- 
ing for Our Times,” in which he says many bright and excellent things. 
Some will dispute the following: ‘‘Any one who comes much in con- 
tact with church-goers will observe that there has been among them in 
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the last ten or fifteen years an increasing demand for preaching which 
promotes a spiritual Sabbath and spiritual faith. If, especially here in 
America, church-goers at one period have been to a considerable extent 
captivated by a preaching which lowered its tone and thought to catch 
men with tricks and sensationalism, that day has gone by.” Concerning 
spiritual preaching he says: ‘It is not preaching with what in many quar 
ters passes for unction. The preacher must come as Jesus came from the 
Jordan, having the heart so transfused by a sense of the Spirit and spiritual 
relations that he will speak out of depths so profound that his words 
svem to touch the sources of being, This is unction. . . . What often goes 
current under the name is nothing more than an acquired manner and 


tone belonging to the department of elocution, and equally available for 


themes spiritual or secular. Spiritual preaching is not to be confounded 
with revival preaching. Revival preaching as a main dependence cannot 
answer the demand of any times. Spiritual preaching is reviving; it is 
not necessarily revivalistic.” The article is well worth consideration 

Historically, one of the most important papers in the series on the Civil 
War is that in this number by Gen. Jolin Pope on the second battle of 
3ull Run. Gen. Pope explicitly denies that he ever dated any dispatch 
from his ‘*‘ head-quarters in the saddle,’ and presents afresh in large part 
the evidence which seemed sufficient at the time for the condemnation 
of Major-Gen. Fitz John Porter. 


Our welcome friend, Lippincott’s Monthly, takes a new departure with 
the first of January. It has a new cover which is really tasteful, and has 
a broad page undivided into columns, print delightful, and paper equal to 
the best It is intended to make it thoroughly alive, and it is to be sold 
at twenty-five cents per number, or two dollars per annum in advance, 
It is not illustrated, but is thoroughly interesting. There is a very 
notable series of extracts from the writings of George Eliot, giving 
criticisms of her contemporaries, these criticisms being extracted from 
various English reviews. We doubt if better critical work in short 
space can be found in any language than is here resuscitated from the 
anonymous work of their great author. 

Gail Hamilton does not find her soul thrilled with the glories of Civil 
Service Reform. We are a little afraid that the political disappointment 
of her relative has added a shade of additional acidity to her views of 
American life. Her work is always interesting, and if, like others, she is 
sometimes ‘‘intoxicated by the exuberance of her own verbosity,” she 
only falls under that subtle habit of nature which leads us to despise that 
which has proved the ruin of our ambitions. The country always is tot- 


+ 


tering to its ruin in the sight of those who are politically disappointed. 


An excellent portrait of Sir Henry Thompson appears as tlie front- 
ispiece of the January ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine,” engraved from 
the picture by Millais, so spirited and life-like that it is difficult to 


believe that it is an engraving from a painting. There is also in this 
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number a very pleasant summary of life one hundred years ago, ‘‘A 
Month in Sicily” is well described and well illustrated, taking the trav- 
eler, as it does, out of the ordinary lines of European movement. Those 
who love the Essays of Elia will greatly enjoy the illustrations which ac- 
company the paper on Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire, which breathe the 
true spirit of old English life. 


We count ‘‘ The Expositor,” edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., published in this country by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 
* among the very best and most scholarly of the aids to the modern minister. 
It is not so heavy as a review, and is not so trifling as 4 daily; but it is in- 
teresting, solid, timely, and thoroughly helpful. We have no American 
magazine which fills its place. 


We gave a glad welcome to the ‘‘African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Review ” on its first appearance, a welcome which is renewed with each 
successive number. It is edited by Dr. B. T. Tanner, and there are few 
American reviews which can show a better table of contents or better 
treatment. The first article is by T. T. Fortune, the editor of the ‘‘ New 
York Freeman,” on * Civil Rights and Social Privileges.” Mr. Fortune 
writes with great vigor and with considerable learning, but with too 
much heat to make the best impression. Professor Scarboro, of Wilber- 
force University, has a very noteworthy paper on ‘ Fatalism in Homer and 
Virgil,” which will interest students. The breadth of this magazine may 
be seen from the fact that it treats not only American problems, but ‘‘ The 
Congo Valley,’ ‘‘ Science by Unscientific Methods,” ‘‘ The Commercial 
Position of the United States on the High Seas,” ‘* The Life of Lord Law- 


rence and its Lessons.” and ‘* The Development of Progress.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Christ and Christianity: Studies on Christology, Creeds and Confessions, Prot 
estantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, Relig- 
ious Freedom, and Christian Union, By Puitip Scuarr. 8vo, pp. 310. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Ir is a wonder how Dr. Schaff can perform the amount of literary labor 

required for the production of the books and other publications that ap- 

pear with his name. He no doubt has an able corps of trained assistants 
who have acquired his methods of thinking and style of writing, but that 
fact only partially solves the mystery, for the evident originality of 
thought and manner of many of these productions precludes the idea 
that they are ‘‘’prentice work.” His acquaintance with the course of 
the religious thought of the age seems to be very extensive, while his 
knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs, in all their departments, and during 
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all the ages of the Church, must be simply cyclopedic. And in addition 
to the results of his own original thinking, he has also, as a purveyor of 
other men’s thoughts, greatly enlarged the religious literature of the 
times: and whatever he handles he also enriches with his own suggestions, 

and often with valuable additions of supplementary matter. 
The latest born of his literary progeny (perhaps a later will have ap- 
peared before this shall be printed) is fittingly described by the title 
i ot a compact treatise devoted to a single subject, 
i dies,” on somewhat related subjects, yet each sufficientlys 


alized, and complete in itself: ‘* Chips,” Max Miiller would call 


ver, castaways, but well wrought-out though hitherto un- 

entimes the most suggestive because the freest of the 

The pieces that make up this volume, though they 

give out the writer’s views only tentatively, and more as 

1an conclusions, are nevertheless full of interest by reason of 

licitous groupings and apt intimations as to the proper solutions 

a few difficulties in theological and textual interpretations. 

these things are some of the ‘‘ burning questions” which, in 

} ys, are awakening not a little earnest thought, and at times are 
1adowed with misgivings. 

The composite character of the volume is shown by its table of con- 
tents. First comes the author's ‘‘ Inaugural Address,”’ delivered in 1871, 
when he assumed his professorial chair in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary—simply a survey of the evangelical Protestant theology of that date 
After this, constituting the most considerable ‘‘ Part,” follow a series of 
papers wi >» common title of ‘‘ Christological Studies; and then in 
succession a ‘* Part” entitled ‘* Polemical and Irenical,” and another on 
‘*Moral and Social,” subjects. His discussions of a variety of matters 
under the general heading ‘‘Christ in Theology” are especially signifi- 

; ts introduced are, for the most part, considered in their 

but also somewhat dogmatically They involve 

juestions that violently agitated the early Church, about Christ’s person 
and character, his divinity and his humanity, and the ‘‘hypostatical ” 
union of the two complete natures in his one mysterious person. These 
questions, having first shaken the Church to its foundations, were deter- 

j ively settled by the Councils of Nice and Constantinople and 

don, the last of which solemnly anathematized Nestorius, and so 
constituted the Nestorianism of ecclesiastical history, a heresy though it 
may be doubted whether any other of that age so happily conceived and 
stated the scriptural doctrine of Christ’s person as now held and taught 
by the ‘‘ orthodox ” as did that proscribed and so-called heretic. 

Dr. Schaff's summary of the accepted doctrines respecting Christ's 
person, which seems to comprise all that is of much importance, may be 
epitomized with some necessary repetitions, in these brief statements: 
1. That there was a real incarnation of the divine Logos in the person 


of Jesus of Nazareth, so that he who was very and eternally God became 
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also man, and so was at once ‘very God and very man.” 2. That the 
two natures in Christ’s person were not blended together, but remained 
distinct and unchanged. 3. That the God-man, with two distinct and 
complete natures, was a single. person—one and undivided, 4. That in 
Christ’s dual person each nature retained its own proper attributes and 
affections, each having its own will and its distinctive consciousness, 
5. That while each of the two natures that united in Christ’s person pos- 
sessed all the attributes essential to a completed personality, yet was he 
only one person, at once man with men and God with God. 6. That 
all Christ’s properly Messianic work was performed in his complex per- 
son, whether dying upon the cross or rising again from the dead; and in 
that dual character he is now the Head of the militant Church, and the 
exalted High-priest of our profession. 7. That Christ’s human nature 
was specifically prepared for him, and was not designed to form, at any 
time, a distinct personality, nor ever to be dissevered from his divinity. 
These points are set down as indicative of the substance of ‘‘ Excumen- 
ical Christology”—the consensus of evangelical orthodoxy, which has been 
conserved through all the ages of the Church, and which now com- 
mands the consent of the most learned, and is also the joy and confi- 
dence of the penitent and believing. 

It is often assumed that clear and sharp definitions of doctrines are 
necessarily polemical, and such they may sometimes be, but only incident- 
ally; if studied in a spirit of reverent devotion, they will not fail to be 
‘* wholesome,” and ‘‘ full of comfort,” and because we believe that such 
will be the effect of studying Dr. Schaff’s book we heartily recommend 
its perusal. 


Beyond the Grave. By Dr. HERMAN Cremer, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Griefswald. Translated from the German by Rev. Samvue. T. Lowrie, 
D.D., Pastor of the Ewing Presbyteriau Church, near Trenton, N. J. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. A. A. Hopge, D.D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology, Princeton Theological Seminary. 18mo, pp. 153. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Tie Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By Wittiam G. T. Suepp, D.D., Roosevelt 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary. Small 12mo, 
pp. 163. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 5 

Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the Christiap Interpretation of Christian 
Doctrines. By the Editors of “The Andover Review,” Professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary. 18mo, pp. 258. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

No two of the books whose titles we give above lie in precisely the 

same plane, or belong strictly to the same school of thought, and yet they 

are all included in a broader but still well-defined classification. There 
is manifestly an awakening of inquiry among Christian thinkers and 
teachers respecting the future life, which is leading to a re-examination 
and re-statement of the opinions that have prevailed concerning that sub- 
ject and collateral ones, with a weighing anew of the evidence upon 
which those opinions rest—whether scriptural, ecclesiastical, or specula- 
tive. And although no ultimate conclusions have been reached, yet some 
20—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, II. 
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important intermediate ones have been made very evident. It is demon- 
strated that no one position is so well fortilied that it may not be assailed 
show of reason; and also that large parts of nearly all th ories 

of the human race find but a feeble and uncertain support 

and also that the available evidence re Sp cting men’s re- 

lations to and expectation of the future state stand in great need of a 
tho 


rough consideration and affirmation. And when this shall have 
been done, no doubt it will appear that the larger part of what we have 
been taught in hymns and liturgies—in mystical musings and imaginative 
speculations and dogmatic asseverations—about the details of the spirit- 
world, are sadly destitute of evidence. A learned w riter of the present 
time, discussing some points of this general subject, closed his r« flections 
with the remark: ‘‘ The whole subject of eschatology needs to be restat- 
ed; and to him who may undertake that task we would suggest a proper 
consideration of the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; and that it is not best, on such a subject, to be wise above 
what is written. 

Of the three books above named. the first is originally by a German 
theological professor, having been turned into English by a learned and 
highly conservative Presbyterian minister, and it comes forth in its new 
form with the broad indorsement (with only one slight exception) of an 
accepted representative of the old-school orthodoxy of our Calvinistie 
Churches. It is therefore a representative re-statement of the doctrines 


} 


of *‘last things,” as respects the human individual, as held and taught by 
average orthodox Calvinists: but while the old faith is re-asserted in its 
entirety, there are attempts—some of them plausible, and more of them 
fanciful, and nearly all of them chiefly conjectural—to answer a varicty of 
than useful questions relating to various details of the sub- 
ok is likely to be about equally harmless and useless; but 
marks a phase of the prevailing discussion. 


The second is essentially of the same school of thought, but as the 


product of a muster mind it handles its subjects with distinguished 


Dr. Shedd contributed one of a set of papers on ‘‘ Endless Pun- 


ishment” which appeared in the North American Review” for February, 


1885, in which he discussed only the * Rational Argument,” and that pa- 
per, somewhat re-written, with a brief résumé of the * History of the 
Doctrine,” and an extended re-examination of the ** Biblical Argument,” 
makes up the present volume. That it is an able production the name 
of the writer is a sufficient pledge But the fullness of the writer’s own 
convictions largely unfits him for patiently hearing and considering the 
doubts of those less fully convinced. Perhaps it renders him a little too 
ready to find his own opinions sustained by portions of Scripture which 
to others are less clear and positive. And yet it must be said, that the 


usual method of evading his arguments, instead of answering them, is the 
more prudent, if less manly. 
The third work named has the advantage of novelty, not. perhaps, in 


its teachings so much as in its methods, and in the fact that it demon- 
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strates the completeness of the doctrinal somersault performed by the 
teaching faculty of a venerable theological school that was established 
for the express purpose of maintaining and propagating the doctrines 
that it seems now especially intent on destroying. The volume is chiefly 
a reproduction of a series of editorial papers issued during the last year in 
the ‘‘Andover Review,” which have been widely read, and quite naturally 
have elicited wide discussion. Of the nine different papers, the third 
is entitled ‘‘ Eschatology ;” but it considers very little else than the ques- 
tion of a future probation for those who die without having heard of 
Christ and his Gospel, which it answers in favor of the presumed ‘fair 
chance” in the future world which it is asserted they have ‘ot in this, 
The arguments presented are the same that have before done service in 
the same line, only the writers appear to be especially disinclined to rest 
their conclusions on the teachings of Holy Scripture, and especially the 
words of Christ, evidently because his words more than any others shut 
us up to despair of the “restoration” of the unsaved in this life. The 
newness of the matter that makes up this volume is not in its substance, 
but in its form and modes of statement, and in the newly applied title of 
orthodoxy. Much that is given as new may be found in almost any non- 
Calvinistic treatise on theology, and other less acceptable matters have 
long been known but only to be rejected. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Epistles to Fimothy and Titus. By Joun 
Ep. Hutuer, Th.D. Translated by Davin Hunter, B.A. And, Zhe Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by Dr. Gotttigs LuNeEMANN, Translated by Rev. Maurice J. 
Evans, B.A. With a Preface and Supplement to the American Ecition, by 
TimotHy Dwicut, Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. 8vo, pp. 
753. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Meyer's ‘‘ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament,” 
as written by the author’s own hand, extended only to the end of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians, his work being brought to a conclusion at that 
point by his death. After that event, which seemed to be so great a loss 
to biblical learning, the remaining books of the New Testament were 
taken in hand by two other scholars, whose personal and literary relations 
to the deceased writer seemed especially to qualify them for the work. 
Thessalonians and Hebrews were undertaken by Professor Lunemann, 
and the pastoral epistles, Peter and Jude, James and John, by Pastor Hu- 
ther. Revelation is still unwritten. These assignments, and the work 
that has so resulted, have proved highly satisfactory; and the commenta- 
ries produced are unquestionably of the highest excellence. If something 
of Meyer’s almost unequaled critical exactness is wanting, the deficiency 
is abundantly compensated by the breadth and the fullness of the substi- 
tuted productions. 

The volume in hand, which is a part of the first American edition (cor- 
responding to two volumes of Clark’s edition), has received the careful 
editorial inspection of Professor Dwight, who greatly enriched the exe- 
getical notes by original matter, extending to more than a hundred and 
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twenty pages, made up of additional notes of considerable extent, and of 
great value. This new edition of Meyer is, no doubt, destined to wide 
use among American scholars, both because of its less price and its greater 


fullness of matter. 


Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By JosepH Parker, D.D., 


» City Temple, Holburn Viaduct, Londorm, Author of “ Eece 
Volume IL. The Book of Genesis. 8vo, pp. 368. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Dr. Joseph Parker has earned for himself a reputation that attracts 
readers to his writings as well as hearers to his temple; and although that 
reputation is not that of an astute biblical critic and learned exegete, still 
any defects in that direction isabundantly compensated for by his aptitude 
in detecting the spirit of the sacred narratives with which he deals, and by 
his artistic facility in grouping thoughts and in presenting realized pict- 
ures. A “People’s Bible” prepared by him cannot fail to be at once 
acceptable and useful to those for whom it is designed. The undertak- 
ing, which, we take it, embraces the whole volume of God’s word, is a 
gigantic one, which must extend through many years of diligent and 
laborious effort. May he live to write its ‘‘ Finis!”” The Book of Genesis 
offers some especially fine themes for the exercise of Dr. Parker's genius, 
notably the idyllic picture of ‘‘ Abraham’s Domestic Life,” and ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Jacob,” while the whole story of Joseph is, though verita- 
ble, still a romance in the very best sense; and these, with others, the 
author has turned to good account. The book is valuable as a com- 
mentary, but its peculiar excellence is that of a picture gallery of sacred 


scenes, 


Views of Religion. By Turopore PARKER. With an Introduction by James FREE- 
MAN CLARKE. 8vo, pp. 466. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1. 
Theodore Parker was once a power, but rather after the fashion of a 
cyclone than of the steadily acting forces of nature; and like that of the 
cyclone his career was brief—perhaps, too, it should be added, it was also 
destructive. Though still remembered by many not yet old, yet is he prac- 
tically forgotten; and his writings, once widely read, and surely not want- 
ing in both strength and finish, are now obsolete. And this compilation 
of select pieces, although heralded by a favored name of the same school, 
but not the same, and offered at only a nominal price, will fail to bring a 
new life to the fame and the works of the renowned apostle of unbelief. 


The Book of Daniel; or, the Second Volume of Prophecy. Translated and Ex- 
pounded, with a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent Prephecy. By James G. 
Murpnay, D.D., LL.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew. 12mo, pp. 203. Andover: 
Henry F. Draper. 

Dr. Murphy has not to win a reputation, for that he has already done. 

3ut he here enters upon a specially difficult field, with a formidable rival 

in Dr. Pusey, whose elaborate and marvelously learned commentary on 

Daniel has just been republished. But even in this contest his reputation 
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is not likely to suffer loss, The ‘‘ Preliminary Sketch,” which makes up 
the first half of the book, is especially valuable. 


Gods Revelations of - Himself to Men, as successively made in the Patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian Dispensations, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By 
SamMvueL J. ANDREWS, Author of “The Life of our Lord upon Earth.” 12mo, 
pp. 391. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 50. 

All who, long years ago, as we did, read Mr. Andrews’s “ Life of our 
Lord,” will be likely to take up this volume with a predisposition in its 
favor, for that work is a model of learning without ostentation, of mod- 
esty of manners, and «f reverent treatment, along with honest criticism 
and common-sense jucgment. It was among the older of the numerous 
family of Lives of Christ, and few of the junior members have gone be- 
yond it in real value. The present volume is a kindred one, and yet very 
unlike the former in many things, though written in a like spirit. With 
many things respecting God’s dealings with men we might hesitate to 
agree, and especially in respect to the literal fulfillment of prophecy, and 
the materialistic nature of the Messianic kingdom; and yet we can com- 
mend the work as instructive, and wholesome in tone and spirit. 


Studies in the Gospel according to St. John, By Rev. J. CynppYLan Jones, Author 
of “ Studies in Matthew,” and “ Acts.” Edited by Rev. W. P. Harrison, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 337. Nashville, Teun.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 

Mr. Jones, a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, is somewhat known by his for- 
merly published expository works. He is a writer of spirit and vivacity 
rather than of large erudition or profound thought, earnest and evangel- 
ical in respect to the character of his utterances, and notwithstanding 
some of his opinions against which his editor finds cause to caution the 
reader, his ‘‘ Studies” may be perused with profit. 


Studies Supplementary to the Studies in the Forty Days between Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension. By ANDKEW A. LipscomB, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, Vanderbilt University. 12mo, pp. 300. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Methodist Publishing House, 

Our readers have had the opportunity to know something of Dr. Lips- 

comb’s style, both of thinking and writing, which is very fully illustrated 

in this work, and in that to which it is designed to be a Supplement. 

The period covered is that devoted to the planting and establishing the 

Church in the earth, a period esp€cially rich in evidential results which 

appeal to man’s own spiritual consciousness, Among these things the 

author is at his best. 


The Discipline of the Christian Character. By R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
12mo, pp. 139. London: Macmillan & Co, 

Five discourses delivered at St. Paul’s (London) during the month of 

August, 1885. They are excellent in spirit, though not remarkably spir- 

itual or spirited; but they have to a praiseworthy degree the negative 

excellence of not attempting to be sensational. 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 

The Consolations of Science ; or, Contributions from Science t Hope of Imr 

tality, and Kindred Themes. By Jacozx Straus ‘ith an Introduction 

Hiram W. Tuomas, D.D., Pastor of the People's ( 

435. Chicago: The Colgrove Book Company. 
We are not of those who stand in mortal dread of the results of the growth 
of science upon the Christian faith, nor do we entirely sympathize with 
the spirit that prompts the efforts that some good people are making for 
the reconciliation of science and religion; nor are we solicitous to secure 
‘aids to faith” from human learning. No doubt it is true, as we are so 
often reminded, that since both science and revelation are expressions 
of the truth, there can be no disagreement between them. But jn or- 
der that the argument may be obvious, the truths of both science and 
revelation must be thoroughly understood. And since theology and sec- 
ular learning are both very far from complete, as sciences, their harmo- 
nization cannot be expected to be perfect. In theology we must believe 


and practice in order that we may know; and having so learned Christ, 


there will usually be found the ability to give a reason for the hope that 
isinus. And having that hope, we may freely welcome all possible ad- 
vancements In science, 

The method of proof, in the book under notice, is that now commonly 
used: that is, to show that man is, as to his real self, a spiritual being, 
and therefore wholly exempt from the vicissitudes that belong to all ma- 
terial things, and, therefore, that he is not a subject of scientific deter- 
minations; and, also, that man’s spiritual character and moral attributes 
clearly imply his immortality, with certain intimate relations between 
the present life and the hereafter. The speculations respecting the 
modes of existence in the future state, and also about the possible inter- 
course between the two worlds, are much more fanciful than real, and 


will no doubt prove to be more curious than useful. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo, pp 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 

General Grant has hitherto been recognized in the double character of 
soldier and statesman, and as to both sides of this character, as shown by 
his career, his friends are content that he shall be judged according to 
his works. His personal and private life has also arrested general atten 
tion, and secured for him a kind and degree of honor even more valuable 
than any so justly rendered to him for his conduct in public life, because 
of both the intrinsic excellence and the rarity of such qualities among 
renowned public men, And now, last of all, and chiefly as a posthu- 
mous award, he comes before the public to receive recognition as a man 
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of letters, Other great military leaders, ever since the time of Cesar, in 
Gaul and Britain, have occasionally written out their memoirs of battles 
and campaigns, but we scarcely know of any other who, after an excep- 
tionally distinguished career in official life—military and civil—has been 
able deliberately to record his ‘‘ personal memoirs” for the use of the 
great public. And these records of a busy life, which belong to the his- 
tory of the country, are of incalculable value, because they are the solemn 
testimony of an exceptionally competent witness to transactions at once 
very important and much controverted; and prepared as they were, after 
life’s ambitions and rivalries were ended, and also under the shadow of 
certain and nearly approaching death, they are in the highest degree 
trustworthy. 

The style of writing is plain, clear, and direct, in good and forcible En- 
clish, more suggestive of the Saxon than the classical fountains of our 
language, with something of the concise and comprehensive certainty of 
meaning that characterizes the best kind of military dispatches, and with 
fewest possible figures or illustrations for mere ornamentation. But any 
possible lack in these things is more than compensated by the writer’s 
complete mastery of the matter in hand, and the consequent life-like real- 
ity of the narrations, As these memoirs are profoundly personal, so the 
writer presents what he has to tell us with all possible freedom. He tells 
of his early days with entire frankness, neither concealing nor ostenta- 
tiously parading the homely rusticity of his childhood’s home and its 
conditions. His cadet life, as it was uneventful, is dispatched in a very 
few pages. The Mexican war presents a more fruitful theme, and is 
treated accordingly—the manifest and inexcusable iniquity of its inaugu- 
ration on our side, without provocation, and almost solely for personal 
political designs, and for the extension of the area of slavery, is more than 
conceded; the bravery of our soldiers, and the well-earned successes of 
the commanding generals (Taylor and Scott), despite the lack of the sym- 
pathy and support of the government at Washington, are witnessed with- 
out ostentatious assertion, by the simple story of the war. The period 
from 1850 to 1860, as it was apparently alike uneventful and unpromis- 
ing, is passed over rapidly, yet so as to maintain the completeness of the 
personal biography. With the outbreak of the Rebellion begins the his- 
tory of that remarkable career which has made the name and fame of its 
subject the most illustrious of modern times. This first volume carries 
the narrative by Belmont, and Donelson, and Shiloh, and Corinth, to 
Vicksburg, ending with the account of the strange —not to use any 
stronger terms—scattering, by orders from Washington, of the army that 
had taken Vicksburg, to the great peril of the advantages of that achieve- 
ment. In his accounts of his military movements, General Grant, though 
very sparing in the use of complaints or open censures, still leaves his 
readers in no doubt as to his « stimate of men and measures; and the tone 
and manner of his speaking of certain of his generals, for whom, it is well 
known, he had a great partiality, evidently secured by their truthfulness 
and soldierly qualities, indicate also his less favorable opinions of those 
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not so commended, Nor is he at all indefinite or ambiguous in his refer 
ences to the indefensible unrighteousness of the Rebellion itself, nor of 
the unpatriotic imbecility of the administration at Washington at the time 
of its inception, nor yet of the traitorous sympathy with the enemy by the 
Opposition party, which, to the extent of its ability, brought ‘‘aid and 
comfort” to the enemy. The country will await with earnest expectation 
the advent of the second volume, with its even more stirring details. 


Altogether it is an admirable and a wonderful work. 


hoson, e La l A Sket of K \ Sy PERCIVAL 
LOWEL te Foreign Secretary a Youncilor to t rean Sy Miss 


» the United States of America.’ llustrated by togra ry the Author. 


t 

Imperial oct pI 12. Syston: Ticknor & Co. 

Ever since the farthest East has been made known by Western advent- 
urers, whether travelers, or missionaries, or traders, the existence of 
Korea has also been known, and a place on our maps has been assigned 
to the peninsula that, extending southward from the extreme north-east 
angle of the continent of Asia, separates the Yellow Seaon the west, toward 
China, from the Sea of Japan, on the east. But in respect to every thing 
about that strange country, beyond its existence, the great world has, till 
very recently, been strangely willing to be ignorant. But at length the 
spell that has so long kept out of sight this ‘‘ Hermit Nation” has been 
broken, and Korea has now its place in the family of nations. And yet 
even now our knowledge of the country is but limited. Its external sit- 
uation is easily determined, and its outer margins have been somewhat 
examined, but of its interior geography and topography, its cities and its 
towns, its government and its people, and their institutions, civilization, 
and religion, comparatively little is known. 

The volume above named is a contribution to our small fund of infor- 
mation on this subject, and its value is to be estimated rather relatively 
than absolutely. By virtue of his official relations its author enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities for gaining a knowledge of the country, which 
he seems to have turned to good account; and as the result, our acquaint 
ance with that strange land is considerably increased. Sut still the 

; » be ascertained very largely exceed all that we know. The 
accounts given of the face of the country, its lands and mountains, 
and rivers and lakes—the results largely of personal observation, though 
very partial—are valuable. What is told us of the political institutions 
of the country is good as far as it goes, but that is not far. Some little 
light is cast upon the social and religious condition of the people in the 
chapters on ** The Position of Woman” and on ‘‘ The Want of a Relig- 
ion” (for properly the Koreans have none, though they are greatly ad- 
dicted to ‘‘ Demon Worship”), and what is given us in these chapters 
sufficiently indicates the low level of their characters and lives. “The pop- 
ulation of the country, of Tartar origin, but individualized by long isola- 
tion, is estimated at twelve millions, which seems a very large number for 
the extent of its territory. Soul, the capital, over three miles square, 
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is supposed to have within its walls about a million and a quarter, and 
as many more live in the extra-mural suburbs. 

This volume is most luxurious in its material make-up. Its binding 
and paper are really fine; its large type and double-leaded lines are 
attractive for weak eyes; the illustrations have the advantages and the 
disadvantages of photographs—correctness and stiffness. Altogether the 
work is a valuable contribution to our relatively meager store of knowl- 
edge of a hitherto unknown country. 


Clark's Foreign Theological Library. New Series. Vols. XXII, XXIII. A History 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emm Scutrer, D.D., 
M.A., Professor at Giessen. Being a Second and Revised Edition of a “ Manual 
of the History of New Testament Times” Second Division. The Internal Con- 
dition of Palestine and of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
Translated by Sopu1a Taytor and Rev. Perer Curistiz. Two Volumes. 
Pp. 379, 327. New York: Scribner & Welford, 

These volumes, as indicated in their titles, are a reproduction in part of a 
formerly published work by the same author, They are also the second 
part of that work, as far as they go, but a third volume is to be added, 
the first not having yet been issued. But though thus incomplete, and 
somewhat fragmentary, they give the various particulars taken in hand 
with all needful entireness; and the subjects discussed, as they all belong 
to the same time, have no certain order of temporal succession. The 
parts still wanting are promised for the near future. 

The matters treated are precisely those with which readers of the New 
Testament are constantly brought into contact, and those without some 
knowledge of which, many things in that volume cannot possibly be 
understood, We have in the first place an account of the people and 
the state of their culture, population, language, the infusion of Hellen- 
ism, and the relation of the Jews tothe heathenism of their times. Next, 
we have a geographical and topographical survey of the land, its Grecian 
and its strictly Jewish portion, with some account of the Sanhedrin 
and of the high-priests. After this comes an account of the priesthood 
and the temple worship; and lastly, the scribes and their functions. 
These occupy the first volume. k 

In the second volume we have accounts of the ‘‘ Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees,” the *‘ School and Synagogue,” ‘‘ Life under the Law,” ‘‘ The Mes- 
‘‘The Dispersion,” and ‘‘ Proselytism.” 
Respecting such a work it is sufficient to say, that it is scholarly—some 


” , 


sianic Hope,” ‘* The Essenes, 
may think that its array of authorities is formidable. But the text is 
plain and easy to be understood, and so arranged that while the learned 
have the authorities that are to be depended upon fully brought forward 
and discussed, those who read only the English wiil find the arguments 
fairly reproduced and the conclusions clearly stated, and all the state- 
ments brought within his condition. Those details of Jewish life and 
manners, the modes of thought prevalent among the people with whom 
the events of the New Testament transpired, and the setting of the whole 
story, are the needed and always available commentary upon the book 
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itself, without some acquaintance with which the reading must fail to 





lead to any clear conception of many important things in the Gospel. 

A History of Ge Literature. By W. Scuerer. Translated from the Third 
German Edit by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE, Edited by F. Max MULLER, Two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, pp. 401, 425. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 


Nearly all formerly published histories of German literature are too volu 
minous for general readers, which fault this work avoids without falling 
into the opposite extreme of baldness and lack of the needed connec- 
tion of the parts. It has been said that no less learning and much more 
painstaking discrimination are required to write a condensed history of 
a great subject than a fuller one, with larger details; and such it may 
has been the case in the preparation of these volumes. It is 


be presumes 
not unlike Green’s ‘* Shorter History of the English People” in its felici- 
tous selection and arrangement of its matter, and especially in its omis- 
sions and its groupings of its chosen parts, sO as every where to preserve 
the continuous course of the story. It takes up the account at the earli- 
est beginning of the history of the German race, and brings it down to 
the near past in an unbroken story. Just such a book has long been 
needed for the use of general readers; and the thanks of the public are 


due to all who have been engaged in its production. 


I 16. New York: Cha 


Oceana ; or, England and Her Colonies. By JaMes ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, 
Pp. » ie@s 


Scribner’s Sons. 

The ‘‘Oceana” of which Mr. Froude here writes is made up of all the 
lands, chiefly insular or littoral, upon which the English-sjeaking na- 
tionalities of our times have become domiciliated, and to which they 
have carried their home-learned ideas and habits, making, as Sir Charles 
Dilke would s iy, a ‘* Greater Britain” outside the original British Islands, 
But the book here given us is, after the first chapter, a narration of a 
voyage around the world, beginning and ending in England, and chiefly 
passed in the Southern Hemisphere, and among ‘our sisters of the south- 
ern deep.” It mingles in strange proximities the adventures and esca- 
pades and the petty vexations of the traveler with scientific annotations of 
natural objects and observations upon scenery, and profound philosoph- 
ical discussions about the social and political affairs of the people. Mr. 
Froude’s speculations may need to be carefully reviewed and verified be- 
fore being adopted; but without so mach painstaking one may enjoy the 
lively sketches of men and things, and the stories of travels and observa- 
tions which make up the main part of the book. On his homeward 
journey Mr. Froude passed over the route from San Francisco to New 
York, and of what he saw he gives slight intimation in a chapter of less 
than twenty pages. The book is somewhat instructive as to the facts 
detailed and the principles suggested; it is interesting and amusing as 


a tale; and, because it is well written, it is decidedly agreeable reading. 
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The New King Arthur: An Opera Without Music. By the Author of “ The Bunt- 
ling Ball.” Demi-quarto, pp. 165. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

If, as has been said by a high authority, we are living in ‘the twilight 
of poetry,” that fact is not witnessed by any diminution of the quantity 
produced; for at scarcely any former time have new volumes of what pur- 
ports to be poetry been poured into the trade in such abundance, of ll 
forms and varieties, but evidently all destined to survive only for a brief 
day. ‘‘The New King Arthur,” though not altogether outside of this 
class, is certainly a larger fish among minnows, It is artistic and sprightly, 
and not destitute of signs of cleverness—sarcastic and mirth-provoking 
by turns. The mystery that gathers about the authorship of ‘ The 
Buntling Ball,” and which now also covers that of ‘‘ The New King Ar- 
thur,” will not fail to add to the public interest in the poem. 


How to be Happy though Married. Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a Grad- 
uate in the University of Matrimony. 12mo, pp. 285. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

In his *‘ dedication ” the author of this volume asserts by implication a 
great and pestilent untruth—to wit, that matrimony, while it is ‘‘a bless- 
ing to a few, is also a curse to many;” nor can we agree with him that it 
must or ought to be especially ‘‘a great uncertainty;” nor dowe agree 
with him that to enter that state, however thoughtfully, requires any un- 
usual amount of courage. But after this unpromising beginning, which 
seems to indicate a sad lack of appreciation in the writer of his subject, 
he proceeds to give some wholesome suggestions, as well as some not so 
good. The breeziness of the writer’s spirit, and the excellence of his 
style and methods, render his book very readable. 


A Digest of Methodist Law; or, Helps in the Administration of the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Bishop S. M. Merritt, D.D. 18mo, pp. 
277. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Treatises on Methodist law and administration are becoming abundant; 

they are of widely different sizes, and also of degrees of merit. * This one, 

within comparatively moderate limits, combines a practical exposition of 

the constitution —the make-up, or working orders—of the Church and a 

guide in ‘‘ Judicial Administration.” It is good and useful matter, but 

like the Apocrypha, as declared by the ancient Church, it is to be read 
for instruction, but it is not itself law. 


The Homiletic Review. Edited by I. K. Funk, D.D. Vol. X, from July to De- 
cember, 1885. 8vo, pp. 558. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The monthly issues of the ‘*‘ Homiletic Review ” have earned for it a rep- 

utation which no kindred publication can at all,equal, and but few rival. 

The six numbers here bound in one volume make a rich collection of 

homiletical material, put up in an attractive form. 
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Vick's Illustrated Monthly for December 1885, closing the eighth annual 
volume of the publication, is of course a Christmas number, and though 
its date is not in the season of flowers, still the editor succeeds in making 
it radiant with blossoms, and brilliant with amusing and instructive 
reading matter of both prose and poetry, The January, 1886, number, with 
the name changed to the Floral Guide—volume ix, number 1—takes on 
larger proportions, extending to 112 pages, and is copiously illustrated 
with colored and uncolored engravings of flowers and plants, both orna- 
mental and economical, interspersed through the descriptive letter-press 
matter, and other reading appropriate for its department. This number 
may be accepted as indicating the high-water mark of horticultural and 
floral literature, and it shows that while gardening and floriculture have 
become a science, their delineation has been raised to the status of a 
fine art, 

Epochs of Ancient History: Spartan and Theban Supremacies, By CHARLES 

SANKEY, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series; ant Master in Marlborough 

College. With Five Maps. 18mo, pp. 231. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


5 
pons, 


Epochs of Modern History: The Early Hanoverians. y Epwarp E. Morris, 
Professor in the English University of Melbourne. With Maps and Plans. 
18mo, pp. 235. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

The plan of writing history by epochs, rather than continuously through 

a nation’s life-time, has some obvious advantages: it individualizes the 

epoch, and renders the subject more easy to be grasped and retained in 

the memory. The periods selected in both of these books are especially 
well defined and segregated from both what precedés and what follows. 

They are well written, and the mechanical work is good; and they have 

to an eminent degree the advantage that is ascribed to books that may be 

held in the hand and carried to one’s place of sitting. 

The Greek Islands and Turkey after the War, By Henry M. Fiewp, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 228. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Dr. Field appears to have traveled, not as most Americans do, to see as 

many places as possible in the least time, but leisurely, taking sufficient 

time to study the places through which he passed. Much in the same 
spirit he has written out the stories of his travels, of which we have 

‘*From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” ‘‘ From Egypt to 

Japan,” ‘*On the Desert,” and ‘‘ Among the Holy Hills;” and now that 

above-named, which certainly possesses some special excellences, It is 

gossipy, and yet full of valuable information, and especially abounding 
in lively and graphic sketches of persons and places, and in speculations 


on political and social affairs. 


The Recreations of a Presiding Elder. By Rev. Pavt Wuitreneapd, D.D. 18mo, 
pp. 222. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 


A reprint of sketches first printed in the ‘‘ Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate.” They purport to be real narratives of facts, and are quaint and 
breezy. 
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Over the Sea, and What I Saw. A Monograph. By Rev. Witpur L. Davipson. 
Square 16mo, pp. 158. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. $l. 

‘* Bits of description,” says the author, ‘‘ selected at random from the ob- 

servations of a well-tilled summer,” chiefly in the British Islands and in 

Switzerland. Decidedly readable. 

Hand-Book for Bible Classes. The Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction, 
Maps, and Notes. By Tuomas M. Liypsay, D.D., Professor at Glasgow. Vol- 
ume ii, chapters xiii-xxviii, 12mo, pp. 165. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 

Evangelical, scholarly, readable. 

Sunrise on the Soul. A Series of Suggestions. By Huan Samira Carpenter, D.D., 
Author of “Here and Beyond,” etc. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1 25. 

A selection of choice thoughts made by a distinguished evangelical min- 

ister. Wholesome, and very full of comfort. 


My Study, and Other Essays. By Austin Pugwips, D.D.. Professor Emeritus of 
Andover Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 319. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1 50. 

In the leisure of a ripe old age, Professor Phelps quietly revises and edits 

his productions of other days, for the benefit of a later generation than 

that for which they were originally prepared; and they are worthy of the 
new lease of life thus given them. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts Covering a Compreliensive Circle of 
Religious and Allied Topics, Gathered from the Best Available Sources, of all 
Ages and all Schools of Thouglit, with Suggestive and Seminal Headings; and 
Homiletical and Illuminative Framework: the Whole Arranged upon a Scien- 
tific Basis. With Classified and Thought-Multiplying Lists, Comparative Tables, 
and Elaborate Indices, Alphabetical, Topical, Textual, and Scriptural. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Rev. JosepH EXEL, M.A., Rev. 
Cuarutes Nei, M.A. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


This is a common-place book only in its form, being made up of select 

passages from a multitude of authors. The matter, however, is of a very 

high order, and the selection has been made with a happy combination of 
wide reading and consummate taste and judgment, and the arrangement 
indicates a good share of editorial tact. The work, as a whole, constitutes 

a vast store-house—a perfect thesaurus of the best thoughts. The high 

reputation earned by the preceding volumes will be fully sustained by this 

one. The publishers are doing a “good work for the readers of the best 
kind of literature. 

The Mormon Problem. An Appeal to the American People. With an Appendix, 
containing Four Original Stories of Mormon Life, Founded upon Fact, and a 
Graphic and Thrilling Account of the Mountain Meadow Massacre. By Rev. 
C. P. Lyrorp, Four Years Missionary in Utah, Author of “Tithing,” ete. 12mo, 
yp. 323. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 


A book well worth the reading. 


Under the Apple Trees. By Sornte Wortutxeton. 12mo, pp. 320. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 
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SevaRE LIBRARY (Latest Issues.)}— Mrs. Hollyer. A 

‘RAIK. — Babylon. By Ceci Power. — My Wife’s Niece. 

WituiamM Buack. — The Unforeseen. By Auice O'HAN- 
e? By the Author of “The Two Miss Flemings.” 
‘wristmas, 1885. Kdited by M. E. Brappoy. With : 

1 Spade. By Wituiam Spire. — The Golden Flood 

W. Senior. — * Selfor Bearer. By WALTER BESANT. 

A Novel. By Davin Curistie Murray. Illustrated. 

NANNIE Power O Donoguvr. — England under Gladstone, 

Justin H. M’Cartuy, M.P.— Original Cor Operas, Wy 
Country Gentleman. By Mrs. OLipHant. — War and Peace 

By Count LEON TOLSTOL. 


(Latest Issues.)—The Royal Mail: Its Curiosities and 
Witson Hype llustrated. —T7’he Sacred Nugget. By 
Indis, vy M. J. HOUN. — Musical History. 

x. — In Quarters with the 25th (the 1 Horse) Dragoons 
i Gold. By May CromMELin. — The Wanderings of 
With Two Illustrations. — A Burren Title. — By 

} By Mrs. MOLESworRTH Illustrated. — Ounces of 
Coan. — Hal/- Way. An Anglo-French Romance, — Christ- 
FARJEON. Illustrated. — Mrs. Dy i. By Miss THack- 
‘ica? Newforth. By Mrs. J. Harcourt-Rog, — Jn 
USSELL. — Tiresias, and Other Poems. By 

— Last Days at Apswich. A Novel.— 

JHARLOTTE DtNNING, Author of “Upon a Cast.” — 
Ceci Hay.— A Man of Honor. A Novel. By 


lin the Light-House. By Epwarp A. 


Cincinnati: Cranston 


Meapkr, Author of “ Water Gipsies.” With 
mo, pp. 362. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


y AMELIA A. Barr. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: 


Hur cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1 25 


Three story-books of the ‘‘regulation pattern” for modern Sunday- 
schools, fairly good of the kind. 


Tie Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides. With an Introductory Essay, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Indexes. By W. A. Lamperton, A.M., Professor of 
Greek in the Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 12mo, pp. 324. New York: 
H irper & Brothers. 

‘* Harper’s Classical Series for Schools and Colleges” comprises an un- 

usually valuable selection of both Greek and Latin authors. Like all its 

predecessors in the series, this selection from Thucydides is in the high- 
est degre e of excellence. 
a. A Story of Adventure in Florida, Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 255. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Stirring and amusing, 

A Woman’s Triumph: A True Story of Western Life. 16mo, 
ago: A. H. Andrews & Co. 


The Garrolers. A Farce. By W. D. Howaiis. 24mo, pp 90. New York: 
Harper & Brothe 
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Upland and Meadow. A  Poaetquissings Chronicle. By Cuaries C. ABBOTT, 
M.D., Author of “A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” etc. 12mo, pp. 397. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. Abbott and John Burrows are both disciples of Thoreau, in his own 

specialty (as men, in other relations, they are no doubt much his betters), 

for to them Nature seems to be teacher and genial friend. It has been 
well said that in the presence of Nature every one finds what he looks for, 
but that is only half the truth; for in that presence he whose eyes have 
been opened sees an entire world that others fail to detect. The book in 
hand is a record of such an apocalypse. The locality here indicated by an 
unpronounceable name, lies somewhere half-way up the Delaware, on the 
left—the eastern or the New Jersey—side, and an old writer described it 
as having ‘‘every thing that a man can desire;” and, though very great 
changes have taken place in the land and its inhabitants since that saying 
was written, it remains abundantly true, provided the man shall be such 
as evidently is Dr. Abbott. First he tells of its winter aspects, and next 
of the coming of the spring-time, and after this he introduces his readers 
in succession to marsh-wrens, and grackles, and redbirds, and the ‘‘ spade- 
foot toad,” and red-throats among the trumpet creepers, and then toa 
seine-fishing scene. After these his readers are treated to a succession of 
prose idyls on “ A Summer at Home,” ‘* September Sunshine,” and ‘ An 

October Day,” all very pleasant reading to any whose eyes have been 

opened. 


Sermons in Songs. By Cuarves S. Roptnson, D.D., Pastor of Memorial Church. 

12mo, pp. 322. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1 25 
In a brief ‘‘ Prefatory Note ” the author informs his readers: ‘‘ The title 
of this volume was suggested by the fact that the texts were chosen from 
the ‘ Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs’ of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ;” also that ‘‘the sermons were prepared along the course of the 
author’s ministrations during a period of years.” They are decidedly 
good, 


The Great Poets as Religious Teachers, By Jounx H. Morrison. 18mo, pp. 200. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The ‘‘ Great Poets * here discussed are Dante, Shakespeare,‘and Goethe, 
with the ‘‘Old Testament Writers,” and the ** Ideal Teaching of Jesus.” 
It is learned, thoughtful, and suggestive. And while not indisposed to 
acknowledge the claims set up fer them, the study of them suggests the 
paleness of their stellar rays in comparison with the more than solar clear- 
ness of the lessons of Him who spoke as never any other has done. 


What Does History Teach? By Joun Stuart Buackie. 18mo, pp. 123. New 
York: Charies Scribner's Sons. 


Two lectures devoted severally to ‘‘The State” and “The Church,” 
prepared for the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, and delivered 
December 18 and 25, 1885. That they are able, and at once liberal and 
conservative, the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee. 
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Some PAMPHLI 


lt tddle A¢ A Lecture given before a Private Circle in 
" 1883.) 


Comte 
City of Pozsony (Presburg), on ¢ irday 24, Guttemberg 97, (Sept. 9, 
sli-born) of the United States of 


By HENRY EpGER, 
net 121 J. Popoff, 1048 Atlantic Avenue, 


4 


n Quarterly Review.” 12mo, 


By Mrton S. Terry, D.D. Old 
Methodist Ministry. By 
Exegesis, — Christian Union. 


Garrett Biblical Insti- 


i 1 States. A Report to the 
cs G. Haroon, General Agent of the “John F. 


12mo, pp. 44. New York: Richard 


Death of Adam, and of -Intelligent Animals. Considered in Relation to the 
the Work of Christ, the Second Adam. 


So-called Problem « al Evil, and 


3y J. P. Puitport, Author of * The 18mo, pp. 136. 


Kingdom of Israel,” etc. 


Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publisiiing House. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Local Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Septem- 


ber 26-29, 1885. 8vo, pp. 54. 








